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SPANISH COIFFURE. 


See illustration on first page. 

NHIS graceful coiffure in Spanish style is 
T made of a half mantilla of black Spanish 
lace arranged on a foundation of black tulle. 
The point in the middle forms the front of the 
head-dress, while the sides are draped back in 
folds, and held by loops and ends of black velvet 
ribbon. On the sides are sprays of scarlet gera- 
niums with satin foliage. With snow-drops this 
makes a very effective half-mourning coiffure. 





OLD YEAR AND NEW. 
Bent under such a heavy weight 
Of twelvemonth follies, sad and gray, 
The tired old man goes wandering late, 
While the gulf yawns across the way; 
Nor any turn to see his fate— 
To see his dark and dreadful fate. 


But he, so spotless, fair, and sweet, 
Climbing the great earth’s snowy side, 
How joyously the child we greet, 
And bare our breast with eager pride 
To warm his chill and waxen feet— 
To warm the little bare white feet! 





2g The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of Haxrer’s Bazar and 
HAkPER’S WEEKLY to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
‘The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

TTARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or Harrrr’s BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
Preparp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaTuRDAY, JANUARY 19, 1878. 

CE Our next Number will contain an excep- 
tionally full and rich variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies 
elegant Evening Toilettes ; Ladies’ and Children’s 
Skating Suits; Ladies’ Princesse Dresses, Walk- 
ing Suits, and Wrappers ; Cloth, Silk, and Vel- 
vet Mantles, Circulars, and Sacques; Muslin 
Princesse Under-Dresses ; Petticoats with Bala- 
geuses ; Lingerie; Children’s Suits ; Wood-Bas- 
kets; Lamp Shades; Cradles with Afghans ; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with chotce lit- 
erary and artistic attractions, 


CS The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of UARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 12 contains two interest- 
ing pictures of the War in the East, the conclu- 
sion of Miss BRADDON’s Story, “THOU AxKr 
THE MAN,” and another installment of “ SWeP- 
HERDS ALL AND MAIDENS Farr.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratiatously with the Number of VWARrPER’s 


THE PLEASURES OF NEEDLE- 
WORK. 

VERY woman knows something of the 
B/ pleasures of needle-work, or if she does 
not, more’s the pity; she has in that case 
been defrauded of her monopoly, of her nat- 
ural rights and privileges, as no refusal of 
the franchise could defraud her. The sew- 
ing-machine, indeed, threatens to interfere 
with the practice, to render it passé and 
unnecessary ; and we may yet see the phe- 
nomenon of a2 woman unacquainted with 
the “one-eyed servant” of the fairy tale, and 
ignorant how to take a stitch in time, of 





“Seam and gusset and band ;” 

to whom hemming, felling, whipping, and 
kindred words will be but the technicali- 
ties of a lost art. We feel sorry for this 
woman of the future, in advance; she has 
our sincere condolences. We wonder how 
she will dispose of the spare moments which 
Most of her sex devote to fine or plain sew- 
ing; how she will employ her hands during 
those hours when she and her crony dis- 
euss the neighbors and the last wrinkle in 
over-skirts, or when she has a stroke of 
thinking to do. When we are nervous and 
lidgety, needle-work soothes and settles us; 
when we are out of temper, we can work 
off the surplus energy through the fingers’ 
ends, as Mr. Bronté worked off his angry 
passions by the use of tire-arms: we may 
not only clothe the naked, but engage in 
architecture at the same time. 

How many castles in the air have been 
wrought into the plain family sewing—how 
many day-dreams stitched into the tucks 
of the children’s gowns, and nobody hurt! 
We can think our own thoughts and ac- 
complish our stint at once. Most of the 
labor devolving upon women must be per- 
tormed within-doors; but we can take our 
needle-work out under the spicy pines, down 
by the river’s brink, among the flowers and 
birds. While reading is in a measure a self- 
ish and solitary occupation, sewing is social, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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admits the touch-and-go of conversation, 
the interchange of ideas; and we sometimes 
feel as if the masculine being had been hard- 
ly dealt with, that he should be denied in- 
dulgence in this industry, that he should be 
sent into this breathing world too superior 
to realize its advantages. The needle is 
truly the heir-loom of the weaker vessel, her 
weapon of defense against ennui and blue- 
devils. What a charm there is in seeing 
the stitches grow under one’s hand! There 
is always the temptation to take one stitch 
more, and there is always the satisfaction 
of accomplishment. 





THE PUBLIC EXECUTIONER. 

\ JHEN women who have loved and 

cared for their children to the last 
degree have at last lost them, they frequent- 
ly think that if their children had been al- 
lowed to run at large, unwashed, unkempt, 
unfed, all but undressed, in the wet and in 
the sun, they would have been left alive; 
and they look with envy at the washer- 
woman’s sturdy babies rolling in the gutter 
as they go by, while their own dear ones, on 
which they spent such cares, are laid away 
in silence. 

Their complaint and their envy, however, 
betray simply an ignorance that is wide- 
spread concerning the very great mortality 
among the children of the poor in cities. 
With these poor it is only the sturdy and 
the hardy that do not die in infancy ; those 
are examples of the survival of the fittest. 
When they, in turn, have children of their 
own, those children inherit a great deal of 
their parents’ hardiness, and live through 
nearly every thing but murder. But mur- 
der comes to them; and the community al- 
lows the murderer to stalk boldly unchal- 
lenged at broad mid-day, while he decimates 
the ranks of those that can not afford houses 
by themselves, with light and space, pure 
air, pure water, and dry floors. 

Of all the children rolling in the gutters 
only a mere fraction endure the rough treat- 
ment and live. In damp dwellings, per- 
vaded by the foul smell of countless sinks 
and deposits of filth, with fever already, 
doubtless, in more than one of all the many 
rooms of the tenement, with little to eat, 
with no cleanliness, with unhealthy beds, 
with insufficient warmth in winter, with 
terrible heats in summer, what an amount 
of strength does it not need in order to 
meet such ills and conquer them! ‘The 
mother who nurses these children in their 
babyhood is half starved herself. As soon 
as they are old enough to be left, and some- 
times before, she is obliged to let them look 
out for themselves while she is away at her 
daily drudgery, from which she returns to 
them heated and tired out, and all unfit; a 
little older, and they are out-doors in her ab- 
sence, fighting with the great Shanghai for 
an apple core or with the neighboring bull- 
dog for a bone, or in-doors setting fire to 
their clothing; and woe betide them, at all 
times, if they fall sick, for then the whole 
grand army of noxious things marches into 
the breach, and it is found almost impossi- 
ble for very sick children of these quarters 
to recover, if left in the place where they 
fell, as any physician will tell you who has 
had the pain of seeing these children mowed 
down. What the effect of their surround- 
ings is may be judged from the following 
instance: “ About the year 1767 it was as- 
certained that not more than one in twenty- 
four of the poor children received into the 
work-houses in London lived to be a year 
old; so that out of two thousand and eight 
hundred, the average number annually ad- 
mitted, two thousand six hundred and nine- 
ty died. This alarming mortality induced 
the Parliament to pass an act obliging the 
parish ofticers to send their infant poor to 
be nursed in the country at a proper dis- 
tance from town. After this measure was 
adopted only four hundred and fifty out of 
the whole number died annually, and the 
greater part of those deaths happened dur- 
ing the three weeks that the children were 
kept in the work-houses.”» Human nature— 
at any rate, its physical portion—has not 
changed during the century sufticiently to 
weaken the force of such statement, and no 
broader commentary can ever be made on 
the way in which every country wastes its 
bone and sinew in permitting such a state 
of things to continue, and in not making the 
purification of its by-ways and alleys a mat- 
ter of public economy. Of course more than 
air is needed—water, time in which to use 
it, and food—but clean air would go a great 
way toward obviating every evil, and would 
doubtless vastly decrease the bill of mor- 
tality. Air that is unvitiated is positively es- 
sential to the health of children in dwellings 
and out-doors; it is by its means that the 
blood is oxygenated, puritied of ill elements, 
and kept bounding along the veins; and it 
is through the medium of bad air that a 
fearful throng of diseases are admitted to 
the tender system. And meanwhile, how- 
ever it may be with the poor, there is many 








a mother among those by no means poor 
who thinks her own dead darling wanted 
for nothing, when, if she but knew the truth, 
it wanted the air of heaven, and the air with 
which she so carefully surrounded and shut 
it in, the air of her foul cellar and unpurified 
sinks, was its murderer. 





BRIC-A-BRAC PAPERS. 
By FREDERIC VORS. 





PORCELAIN, 


NOTHER interesting branch of manufacture 
LX connected with bric-d-brac is that of porce- 
lain. Until 1711 the secret of the composition 
of the magnificent translucent ware which Europe 
received from China was a mystery, to solve which 
many princes spent enormous sums of money, and 
over which the alchemists of the Middle Ages 
pondered and worked perhaps as much as for 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. The 
nearest approach to porcelain was made in the 
factory of Francois de Medicis in about 1570; 
but though this ware is very similar to the porce- 
lain known as pate tendre, the constituent part of 
porcelain, a clay which has retained in Europe 
the name of kaolin, by which it is known in 
China, did not enter into its manufacture. 

In 1711 John Frederick Bottcher, under the or- 
ders of Frederick Augustus, King of Saxony, ex- 
perimented on different materials, trying to solve 
the mystery of the composition of porcelain. One 
day he was astonished on finding his wig much 
heavier than usual, and soon discovered that his 
servant had used a kind of white sand instead of 
powder for it. This white sand was kaolin, by 
whose means he succeeded in making true porce- 
lain. The king, anxious to reap all the profit of 
this discovery, erected a factory at Meissen, of 
which Bottcher was made the director. This fac- 
tory was like a castle, with a moat and draw- 
bridge, and the workmen, who were bound by a 
solemn oath never to reveal the secrets of the proc- 
ess employed, could only come in or go out at cer- 
tain specified hours. However, a truant workman 
soon took the secret to Vienna, where a factory 
was established in 1720. After 1744 it became 
the property of Maria Theresa, and under her in- 
fluence produced some exquisite work. This fac- 
tory and that of Meissen, instead of following the 
example of the Chinese and making vases, prin- 
cipally produced small statuettes and groups of 
one or more personages, most of which are ex- 
quisitely modelled and colored. These are gen- 
erally known as Biscuits de Saxe. 

In 1702 a French factory at St. Cloud, near 
Paris, produced a very fair substitute for porce- 
lain, but it was not until 1745 that a regular man- 
ufactory of porcelain was organized, under the 
auspices of the king. In 1752 the king author- 
ized the factory to use his monogram, two L’s 
interlaced, as their trade-mark. In 1756 the 
shops were transported to Sévres, and are to this 
day known as the Manufacture Nationale de 
Sevres. 

It was not until 1768 that kaolin was discover- 
ed in France, near Limoges, by the wife of a 
doctor, who, having found some of the plastic 
clay in a ditch near the city, thought that it might 
furnish a good substitute for soap, and submitted 
it to her husband. Suspecting what it was, he 
sent it to Sevres, where it was pronounced to be 
kaolin of a very rich quality. 

There are two principal heads under which 
porcelains are classified—hard paste (pate dure) 
and soft paste (pate tendre). Hard paste is com- 
posed of nearly pure kaolin for the body; feld- 
spathic rocks form nearly entirely the glaze, which 
is fired at the same time as the paste. This por- 
celain presents great consistency after cooling, 
and the hardness of the glaze will resist the best 
tempered steel. The defects of this porcelain 
come from its hardness, which renders decoration 
very difficult, the colors never being well incor- 
porated into the glaze. Soft paste is a mixture 
of sand, lime, and some alkaline materials vitri- 
fied in such proportion as to give a white half- 
translucent substance. This composition has to 
be ground to a very fine powder, and thereby 
loses all plasticity. To remedy this a little cal- 
careous earth is added, but not enough to injure 
the whiteness or transparency. This paste can 
neither be “thrown” nor pressed in moulds as 
we have described in the process of making ma- 
jolica. It is cast in thick plaster moulds. The 
plaster, which is very dry, absorbs a certain quan- 
tity of the water which is mixed with the paste 
before it is poured into the mould; this forms 
a sediment of paste in the inside of the mould. 
The excess of liquid paste is thrown out, the 
mould opened, and the piece formed by the sedi- 
ment of paste taken out. This operation requires 
great skill, and pieces have often to be propped 
up during the process of baking. But the bis- 
cuit once obtained, it has great affinity for the 
glaze, which, not being hardened by the biscuit 
on which it has been melted, thoroughly incor- 
porates the colors. The alkaline nature of the 
biscuit and the low temperature of fusion enable 
grounds of the most exquisite tint to be laid on 
the porcelain. The dark blue used at the Sévres 
factory, and from its richness called blew du roy, 
the turquoise blue known as bleu Marie Louise, 
and the rose du Barry can only be obtained on 
soft paste. The high temperature necessary to 
incorporate the color on hard paste limits the 
colors to two—a blue obtained from cobalt and 
an opaque heavy green from chrome. 

From 1753 to 1768 only soft-paste porcelain 
was made at Sévres, but in 1804, under the man- 
agement of Brongniart, it was stopped, as the 
gases that escaped from the clay were thought 
unhealthy. Hard paste only was then made till 
1847; then, when Ebelman was manager, the 
soft-paste clay was taken out of the vats where 
it had lain for more than fifty years, and used for 
the work, which is continued to this day. 





The oldest porcelains known are those of the 
Chinese, and it is very probable that they discov- 
ered it in trying to imitate the jade, which is a 
very hard though not transparent stone, which 
they hold as sacred, and which is very rare. Con- 
fucius regarded this stone as the emblem of all 
the virtues. There exist in China some very old 
pieces of porcelain, made for an emperor by a pot- 
ter named Tha-yu, which are called the “ imita- 
tion jade vases.” With jade and porcelain the 
following legend may be connected: The Em. 
peror Han-vow-ti used to receive visits from a 
fairy. One day she left behind her a jade pin 
which she had removed from her head-dress ; the 
emperor gave it to Fey-yen, his favorite. During 
the reign of his successor this jewel was found 
by the ladies of the palace, who, being startled 
by the mysterious brilliancy of the gem, resolved 
to destroy it. To their surprise, when they open- 
ed the box in which it had been placed, a white 
swallow flew out, and made straight for heaven. 
And all through the Chinese mysticism the idea 
of a white swallow is associated with that of ex- 
quisite porcelain- work. Some of the Chinese 
shapes are as pure as those found in Athens. 
And it is singular to remark that the broken or- 
namental line known as the ‘Grecian scroll’ is 
found on the earliest specimens of Chinese orna- 
mentation, The classification of old Chinese por- 
celains has been the subject of long study, but 
one which is losing interest every day, because 
the Chinamen are such clever workmen that they 
counterfeit their most valuable wares in a man- 
ner so perfect that very few eyes can not be de- 
ceived by them. The following anecdote will give 
an idea of what Chinamen can do in this way: 
As a celebrated Chinese porcelain manufacturer 
was passing through the city of Pi-ling he went 
to see a venerable priest named Tang, and asked 
his permission to examine an old piece of porce- 
lain he possessed, but the mate of which had 
been missing from time immemorial. While he 
was examining the piece he took the measure of 
it with his hand, and with a piece of paper art- 
fully concealed in his sleeve he took the impres- 
sion of the veins of the porcelain. Six months 
afterward he returned, and taking from under 
his cloak the mate to the piece he had seen, he 
said, ‘“ Your Excellency is the happy possessor of 
an incense-burner standing on a tripod of white 
porcelain made by Ting; here is its mate.” 
After close examination the piece was pronounced 
to be the long-missing vase. It was only later 
that the manufacturer owned that he had made 
it. It can easily be seen that, with such expert 
counterfeiters, the genuineness of old Chinese 
porcelain may often be mythical. 

One of the classes of Chinese ware the best 
known is the “ Green,” made under the Ming dy- 
nasty. The shade of green is peculiar, and was 
the imperial color of the dynasty, which flourished 
about the fifteenth century. The dynasty now in 
power, which is a Tartar family, has chosen yel- 
low for its color. From the peninsula of Corea 
the art of making porcelain passed to Japan 
twenty-seven years before the Christian era, and 
Japanese ware is now a staple article of trade. The 
porcelain known as “ East Indian,” and which is 
now very highly prized, is of Japanese manufac- 
ture, made in imitation of pieces brought from 
Europe by the agents of the East India Company, 
who gave large orders for them. The “ Blue and 
White” Chinese porcelain was mostly made at 
Nankin, but very good imitations are made in 
Japan, and named Seto, Irato, and Idzumo. The 
decoration is painted with cobalt under the glaze. 
An inferior imitation is colored with indigo, but 
is painted on the glaze. 

Europe is not far behind the East in the pro- 
duction of imitations of valuable porcelain. The 
pieces manufactured at Sévres are only made for 
use in the royal palaces, or for presentation pieces 
given by the government. Private individuals 
are often allowed to purchase a piece or two, but 
they are never sold to the trade; yet they are to 
be found in most crockery shops in Europe. 
This can be easily accounted for. It is custom- 
ary at Sévres to sell at certain epochs all the 
blanes—that is, all the undecorated pieces that 
are not found perfect—as they are not thought 
worthy of being finished in that sanctuary of art. 
These pieces at present and for many vears 
back have borne a stamp of this shape, (53), 
on the under side of the piece, in blue under the 
glaze. To be finished in the factory—that is, to 
be a perfect piece of Sevres porcelain—the piece 
must bear two marks: Ist, a mark under the 
glaze similar to the one above (or equivalent to 
it if made before 1850); 2d, one indicating the 
name of the painter, or that of the palace it was 
made for; and sometimes a third mark may be 
found, indicating the name of the gilder who 
worked on the piece. If a piece has been sold 
as a blank, the mark of which we give a fac- 
simile above has been cancelled by a scratch 
made across it before the piece is glazed. The 
manufacturer who purchases the piece has it dec- 
orated as like a perfect Sévres as he can. He 
then generally imitates on the bottom of the piece 
the stamp of some royal or imperial palace; but 
the scratch across the Sevres stamp can never be 
entirely obliterated, and can be easily detected 
by passing the finger-nail over it. Imitations 
have been so accurately made that Louis XVIII. 
received one day as a present a breakfast set 
supposed to have been made for Louis XV., and 
which was said to have done good service at the 
table of Louis XVI. It was not until years after 
that, on inquiry at the factory, it was found that 
the set had been sold in blank only a short time 
before it was presented to the king, and that it 
had never been painted there. The king gave 











the set to the Sevres manufactory, where it can 
be seen in their exhibition-rooms. 

Limoges, celebrated in ancient times for its 
enamels, is now one of the great centres of French 
porcelain manufacture. 

The manufacture of pottery or earthenware in 
England is not very distinctly separated from 
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that of porcelain. Staffordshire has always been 
the centre of manufacture for both. As far back 
as 1710 Wedgwood’s factory was started, and 
the classical impulse he and Flaxman gave to 
the manufacture has had a great influence on the 
English school of potters. His raised white an- 
tique figures on blue ground are seen in nearly 
every part of the civilized world. The works of 
Spode & Davenport and Copeland rank among 
the highest in England. For porcelain the best 
factory is the Royal Worcester Works. Of late 
years it has produced charming pieces of Japa- 
nese style, made in what is termed “ivory porce- 
lain.” The texture and color of the ground, as 
the name indicates, are close imitations of ivory. 
The ornamert suggests the bold effects of gold 
lacquer. 

At Derby and Liverpool porcelain has also been 
successfully manufactured. A charming method 
of decorating porcelain was brought to great per- 
fection at Sévres by an artist named Solon-Miles. 
He is now with Minton in England, and _ his 
“cameos on porcelain,” as they may well be 
termed, will be remembered by many a visitor of 
the Philadelphia Exhibition. The work is tech- 
nically termed pdte sur pate, and consists in fig- 
ures modelled in very low relief in white enamel 
on a colored ground. 

Raised decoration in low relief is often used on 
modern French work, and has received the name 
of “barbotine,” indicating that the colors are 
mixed with porcelain clay diluted with water ; for 
the word barbotine is the technical term for soft 
paste when it is ready to be run into the plaster 
moulds. Transferring prints to porcelain is less 
expensive than painting, and has for many years 
been used to decorate articles of inferior quality. 
The ornaments are printed with enamel colors on 
a paper prepared in such a way that if it is soak- 
ed in water, the printing will float on the water 
while the paper sinks. The piece to be decorated 
is introduced in the water immediately under the 
floating ornament, and if it is carefully raised, it 
carries away upon its surface the design, which 
is then baked in. The art of decalcomanie, so 
popular a few years ago, is simply a modification 
of this method. 

Painting on porcelain is not a difficult art to 
acquire, Mineral colors can be purchased already 
ground. Turpentine or oil, or sometimes a mix- 
ture of the two, is used to moisten them, and 
they are simply applied with a camel’s-hair pen- 
cil to the surface of any finished piece of white 
porcelain. They only need to be fired again in 
the muffle to incorporate the decoration with the 
glaze, to be as good as those turned out by any 
manufactory. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHORT COSTUMES. 


OSTUMES with short skirts are gradually 
coming into favor. The comfort of these 
skirts is so great, relieving the hands from hold- 
ing up the demi-train, that ladies who take daily 
walks insist upon having them. Most of those 
worn on the Avenue by ladies of fashion are im- 
ported dresses, as it is scarcely possible to buy 
them here made in the graceful designs sent out 
by Worth and Pingat. The materials used are 
ladies’ cloth, basket-woven stuff, and rich twill- 
ed goods, such as camel’s-hair and imperial 
serge; solid colors are preferred, such as navy 
blue, gray, myrtle green, maroon, or seal brown, 
Worth has also made these suits in the green 
and blue Highland plaid. The skirt is usually a 
kilt made just as are those worn by small boys. 
A deep yoke of the material is fitted plainly over 
the hips to give a slender effect ; this yoke comes 
about a fourth of a yard below the waist, and 
may be cut in a single curved piece, or else it 
may have gores on the sides; it is lined with 
strong silesia to make it firm enough to hold the 
heavy kilting which is sewed to its edge and de- 
scends thence in straight pleats to the ankle, 
where it is turned up and hemmed with blind 
stitches. The long pleats are each about two 
inches wide, and are folded to touch each other 
at the edge. They are pressed flatly, and are 
held in place by two rows of tape, the lower row 
passing around about the knees, and the other 
half-way between that and the yoke. Above 
this is a very short apron of the material, falling 
just far enough below the yoke to conceal it en- 
tirely, and ending in two long pleated ends that 
fall straight down from the back of the belt. The 
short apron covers the upper part of the front 
and sides only, and is usually much longer on 
the left side. A pretty finish is given to this 
woolen apron by facing the lower edge on the 
outside with a band of the material cut to fit the 
shape, turned in at the top, stitched there by ma- 
chine, and ornamented by large smokee - pearl 
buttons set on at wide intervals, with a mock 
button-hole beside each. This yoke and over- 
skirt is especially liked for stout figures; more 
slender ladies have the kilt-pleating begin at the 
belt, and tie a pleated scarf around the figure just 
below the hips. This sash-like scarf is of the 
dress material, hemmed flatly, and ornamented 
with rows of machine stitching on the hem. It 
is laid in easy folds, and knotted behind, or else 
on the left side. The waist to be worn in the 
house is a chemise Russe of the material made 
plainly, or else pleated from the neck to the belt, 
according to the fashion of French dresses, with 
a square yoke and deep collar. The sleeves are 
tight and untrimmed, and are worn with a wide 
linen cuff, or else a frill to fall over the hand. 
To make this dress warm enough for the street 
a cut-away jacket of the material is made and 
lined with silk and an interlining of flannel. This 
is a masculine-looking wrap shaped precisely like 
the English morning coats worn by gentlemen. 
it has horizontal seams at the waist on the sides, 
with pocket flaps turning down; the back has 
two buttons defining the taper of the waist, and 
is open thence in the middle to the end of the 





coat, while the side seams are laid in a fold from 
the waist down; the side forms are short, begin- 
ning in the armholes. The front has a revers 
collar, is buttoned on the breast by but one or 
two buttons, and is then cut away to show a point- 
ed vest beneath; sometimes a breast pocket is 
added. This whole suit is edged with machine 
stitching, or else bound with fine woolen braid of 
the same shade. A long over-skirt is not in keep- 
ing with such suits, but ladies who are loath to 
give up these pretty over-dresses have the long 
square-cornered apron of the Breton over-skirt 
with a pleated back held by a cross band. In 
this case the lower skirt is not a kilt, but is mere- 
ly a round gored skirt escaping the ground, and 
edged with a deep side-pleated flounce. 

Young ladies who wear this jaunty suit are apt 
to make it look very masculine by using a flatly 
folded scarf for the neck, precisely like those 
worn by gentlemen to conceal the shirt bosom. 
A linen collar in the English standing shape and 
a scarf pin are also worn, and the hat is a Derby 
felt with round crown, and the simplest hat-band 
for trimming. Seal-skin jackets have been lately 
imported in the shape of the cut-away English 
coats described above, and are worn with such 
suits. Ladies who have seal sacques select seal 
brown cloth of the same shade as the sacque for 
kilt skirts and pleated waists, and thus complete 
a pretty walking costume. For mourning the 
dress is made of Henrietta cloth or of bourette, 
and worn with a seal sacque. The rainbow-tint- 
ed bourettes are made with short round skirts, 
pleated flounce, and a shaped apron over-skirt, on 
which are wide bands of velvet forming panels 
on the sides, or else a crescent-shaped piece of 
velvet borders the apron for a fourth of a yard 
from the edge, and is trimmed with smoked-pearl 
buttons; a pearl buckle to match holds the knot- 
ted scarf drapery of the back. To match such 
suits are brown or black felt bonnets that are 
merely broad crowns with a coronet made of 
drooping cocks’ feathers ; brocaded ribbon of the 
colors of the bourette is folded smoothly around 
the crown, crossed behind, and tied in front. 

Chinchilla bands are used for trimming gray 
or black suits, and the bonnet to match is of gray 
felt, merely a crown, with a broad coronet band 
of chinchilla fur, A bow of six loops of gray 
satin ribbon is at the end of the crown behind, 
and the gray satin strings are tied in a long-loop- 
ed bow just below the right ear. The front is 
softened by a face trimming of a single row of 
gathered lace; a slender gray wing is in the left 
side. 

CARRICK CAPES, ETC. 


The Carrick capes introduced early in the sea- 
son in the Bazar have become very popular, and 
are seen on bourette dresses, on cloth, and on the 
richest brocades. They are made in the plainest 
manner, being three capes merely doubled or else 
piped on the edges, and are seen on a variety of 
garments—polonaises, basques, and jackets. The 
last importations of French wraps have gray cloth 
jackets with a single Carrick cape of black fur. 
These are similar to the stoles of fur that are 
worn in Paris instead of boas; the stoles, how- 
ever, have long fronts like the fur capes worn a 
few years ago. It is the French fancy to edge 
these fur stoles with lace; those of black mar- 
ten fur are edged with black Spanish lace, and 
tied at the throat with double-faced satin ribbon, 
which is black on one side and either cardinal red, 
blue, or old gold on the other. Very dressy stoles 
are of silver gray fox fur, or else of gray mara- 
bout feathers edged with white Spanish lace, and 
tied with pale blue strings. These are worn in 
the carriage or with evening dresses, and are re- 
moved and carried on the arm when entering the 
house. 

HANDSOME BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Correspondents ask how black silk can be made 
handsome enough for dressy occasions, and yet 
not cut the material so much that it can not be 
altered. Todo this some good white lace is use- 
ful, and beaded trimmings help greatly. The 
skirt has a flowing train of three straight back 
breadths, long enough to lie on the ground about 
half a yard, pleated to a belt at the top, and sim- 
ply edged below with a knife-pleating two inches 
wide, sewed into the edge, not set upon it. The 
front breadth and gore on each side complete the 
skirt; these are shaped closely to the figure, and 
are bordered with two knife-pleated flounces set 
on the skirt. The side gores are each covered by 
a long revers that is pointed toward the back, 
and is in its turn covered with jet or clair de lune 
passementerie. Across from these revers are two 
aprons draped on the front breadth and edged 
with beaded fringe ; in some instances these aprons 
cross each other, in others they are diagonal, while 
still others are merely curved. Sometimes a row of 
white appliqué lace or of round point is laid flatly 
on the revers. The basque has a postilion back, 
with a round front finished with a broad belt of five 
upturned folds of silk. The neck is high, but is 
trimmed in such a way that it has the effect of 
an open Pompadour square neck. It is finished 
with an English collar with points turned over 
in front, and separated from a standing collar 
behind. To make the square is a Marie Antoi- 
nette collar made of a bias fold coming down 
from the neck low on the bosom, covered with 
beaded passementerie, and the ends finished with 
fringe. Inside this collar is a bosom drapery of 
white crépe lisse laid under beaded lace, and two 
fully gathered rows of white point meeting at the 
edge. Inside the standing collar is a crépe lisse 
pleating and a frill of point lace, with a lace bow 
at the throat. The sleeves are tight, with point 
lace laid on flatly like upturned cuffs, and below 
this two lisse frills fall over the hands. Young 
ladies use the gay rainbow beads for trimming 
such dresses. The clair de lune and jet trimmings 
are considered suitable for ladies of any age. 
There are also old gold or mordoré beads that 
are used alone or else combined with clair de lune 
beads. Transparent beaded lace sleeves, beaded 





plastrons, or beaded vests are used for very dressy 
black silk toilettes. The corsage bouquet is nev- 
er omitted from such dresses, and is more often 
of artificial flowers sent home by the modiste than 
of the more beautiful natural flowers that soon 
fade in heated rooms. Long-stemmed flowers are 
used for these clusters, and there is a special 
fancy for large yellow buds of the Marshal Neil 
rose ; sometimes these are used alone, sometimes 
with pale pink roses, and at others with dark 
damask red roses, White rose clusters or else 
violets are used by ladies in light mourning. 
Plain black silks are made up in these dresses, 
but there are many more of the rich brocaded 
silks, and also of those with inch-wide stripes of 
satin, 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames ConNELLy ; and Switzer; and Messrs. ArR- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue late Field-Marshal Von WRANGEL, who 
died a few weeks since, almost a century old, was 
eccentric, but always had high notions of sol- 
dierly duty. During the revolution in Berlin 
in 1848 he went out and fought against the rev- 
olutionists. They threatened him that if he did 
not put up his sword and be quiet, by four 
o’clock, they would put an end to the life of his 
wife. Though deeply attached to her, he, noth- 
ing daunted, fought on, and at four o’clock he 
pulled out his watch and exclaimed, ‘¢I wonder 
if they’re hanging her now?” The wife is a 
widow now, eighty-six years old, and in good 
health. 

—At a recent exhibition of strength at Wig- 
town, England, a man named WILSson lifted the 
enormous weight of eleven hundred pounds. 
He also lifted with his teeth, and without the 
aid of his hands, from the floor, eight 56’s on a 
strong board. The weights did not touch his 
body. 

—Mr. THEODORE Man TIN, whose third volume 
of the Life of the Prince Consort has just appeared 
in London, has won fame as a poet—witness his 
Bon Gaultier Ballads—as well as a prose writer 
and Parliamentary agent. In 1851 he married 
the celebrated actress HELEN Favert, to whom 
some years later he thus dedicated one of his 
volumes: 

“TO MY WIFE. 


* Beloved, whose life is with my own entwined, 
In whom, while yet thou wert my dream, I viewed, 
Warm with the life of breathing womanhood, 
What Suakspeare’s visionary eye divined: 
Pure Imogen, high-hearted Rosalind 
Kindling with sunshine all the dusk greenwood, 
Or, changing with the poet's changing mvod, 
Juliet, and Constance of the queenly mind: 
I give this book to thee, whose daily life 
With that full pulse of noblest feeling glows 
Which lent its spell to thy so potent art; 
To thee, whose every act, my own true wife, 
The grace serene and heavenward spirit shows 
That rooted Brarrice in Dantr’s heart.” 


—The three girls who became the wives re- 
spectively of Secretary Evarts, Hon. GeorGe P. 
MarsH, and Professor SPENCER F. BartrD were 
classmates together at a school at Burlington, 
Vermont. 

—Mrs. ANN Jones, who died in Baltimore on 
the 17th of December at the age of ninety, was a 
native of Baltimore, had been a member of the 
Methodist Church for seventy-six years, and teok 
great pleasure in recounting the growth of that 
denomination in Baltimore. She became a mem- 
ber in the days of Bishop AsBury. 

—This is related of the late Mrs. General Hoox- 
ER: When she was the admired Miss GROESBECK, 
of Cincinnati, she was once at an evening party, 
when a fashionable young dandy was asked if 
he would like to be presented to her. ‘Oh 
yes,’’ said he, languidly; ‘trot her out.”” The 
lady overheard the remark, and when he was 
presented she adjusted her eyeglasses deliber- 
ately, and slowly scanned his clothing from boot 
to collar. The survey finished, she waved her 
hand and carelessly said, ‘‘Trot him back; I 
have seen all there is of him.” 

—Miss KaTeE FIELD has been added to the 
staff of contributors to the London Times, her 
first article, on the telephone, having attract- 
ed great attention. She has also had a piece 
accepted by the Princess’s Theatre, which the 
stage-manager pronounces ‘‘ charming,”’ and has 
composed a little comedietta for herself. Mr. 
WESTLAND MarsTON has also written a drama 
for her. 

—ANNE P. SEVER, who died recently in Bos- 
ton, bequeathed $140,000 to Harvard College, of 
which $100,000 is to be expended in the erection 
of a building to be called Sever Hall, $20,000 for 
a library, and $20,000 unrestricted. She gives 
$10,000 to Boston Children’s Hospital, and $5000 
each to nine other charitable institutions. In 
all, $195,000 given in public benefactions. 

—Mrs. JAMES B. CoLeatTeE, of this city, who 
has been very generous to the New London 
(New Hampshire) Institution, has founded a 
scholarship in honor of T. E. BALCH, who last 
year raised the sum necessary to secure Mrs. 
CoLGaTe’s large offering. 

—The ladies of Amesbury, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented to WHITTIER on his birthday a richly 
tinished portfolio, containing fourteen beautiful 
sketches in water-colors of scenes in and about 
Amesbury, by a local artist. Many of the sub- 
jects of the sketches the poet has immortalized 
in verse, such as his home, his birth-place, the 
old school-house, the old Quaker meeting-house, 
Rivermouth rocks, ete. 

—When the recent fire at Nos. 65 and 67 Bar- 
clay Street was at its height, Commodore En- 
GLISH, of the navy, who occupied the upper part 
of those buildings, told Captain SANDEks, of the 
Twenty-seventh Precinct, that he had bonds and 
other property worth $70,000 in his rooms. 
Foreman M‘GILL, of Engine Company No. 32, 
and Roundsman CoFrFee volunteered to get the 
property, and did succeed in getting a gold 
watch and a $1000 bond belonging to Mrs. En- 
GLISH, and $10,000 in coupon bonds and $40,000 
in registered bonds belonging to the commodore. 

—The third wife of the Khedive of Egypt will 
go down in history as one of the greatest public 
benefactors. Only two years have elapsed since 
the Khedive allowed her to make use of one of 
his numerous palaces for the purpose of edu- 
cating the native women. After preparation for 
the receipt and comfort of pupils, and engage- 
ment of a staff of teachers, the mothers in Egypt 
of every class were invited to send their daugh- 





ters to be lodged, fed, clothed, and educated free 
of charge. There was a little hesitation at first, 
so startling was the suggestion, so utterly op- 
posed to all precedents and Oriental ideas con- 
cerning womankind and her duties here below. 
But though for three weeks after the opening 
day the benches were empty, within three or 
four months the three hundred for whom there 
was accommodation had filled all the vacant 
space, and more than double that number were 
pushing their claims for admission. The in- 
struction in this school is based partly on prep- 
arations for playing the high part of mistress of 
the household, for tive days in the week are de- 
voted to instruction in household duties and nee- 
dle-work, and but two to intellectual culture. 
The girls are of all castes, colors, religions, and 
races, even including negro slaves. French is 
the foreign language taught, and of course their 
own. They are very quick and intelligent. With 
education they will make good wives and moth- 
ers as well as good household servants, and the 
name of the Egyptian princess who has instituted 
this great reform will go down to posterity laden 
with blessings. 

—Professor Epwarp L. Morse, who holds a 
professorship in the university at Jeddo, a city 
of 1,000,000 people, is now in this country, and 
recently delivered a lecture on the manners and 
customs of that people, in which he alluded to 
their careful treatment of children, the invaria- 
ble cleanliness of their houses, resulting in the 
entire absence of diseases such as scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and other afflictions so common in 
this country. The people are of gentle manners, 
and particularly kind and careful of their ani- 
mals. During his residence there he never heard 
a cross word uttered by a native, saw no fight- 
ing, nor heard any profanity. 

—The third volume of the biography of the 
Prince Consort shows how largely the Queen 
corresponds with foreign potentates. This she 
does in her double capacity of sovereign and 
relative. By her own marriage and the mar- 
riages of her children she is intimately connect- 
ed with most of the European emperors and 
kings, and her long reign of forty years has 
given an influence among them such as few 
female sovereigns have ever attained. She cor- 
responds also with her viceroys in Ireland and 
India, and they have the privilege of writing 
direct to her, instead of having always to ad- 
dress some minister, as is the case with most of 
her Majesty’s representatives. 

—Queen Victoria, it is said, took no notice 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s marriage, because the 
bride was a convert to Roman Catholicism. The 
Queen does not dislike Roman Catholics who 
have been brought up in that faith, but she dis- 
likes converts exceedingly. The following story, 
which may or may not be true, is told concern- 
ing her: The eldest son of a Catholic peer mar- 
ried the daughter of a former Prime Minister. 
After they had been married some four or five 
years the lady determined to join the Church of 
her husband. The Queen heard of this, and the 
tirst time she saw the wife said to her, ‘‘I hope, 
Mrs. So-and-so, that what I hear is not true; I 
hope you are not about to abandon the faith of 
your fathers.” This monition from the mouth 
of royalty had the desired effect, and the lady 
has from that day to this remained a stanch 
Protestant. When remonstrated with by some 
of her Roman Catholic friends, she replied, 
“How could I become a Catholic when her 
Majesty wished me not to do so?” 

—An observing guest at the recent Atlantic 
dinner to WHITTIER states that as the sixty-two 
“contributors” dropped in one by one, one 
might have fancied that a collection of cabinet 
photographs of distinguished men was being 
slowly shuffled and shifted before one’s eyes. 
Here, robust and cheerful, with an expression 
of richly courteous dignity, stands LONGFEL- 
LOW—a white-haired, white-bearded Hyperion. 
There Emerson, himself beyond seventy, but to 
all seeming wonderfully well, and wearing that 
characteristic look of incurious but searching 
inquiry which in a company like this gives him 
the air of one who does not suspect his own 
fume, but is aware that he is among persons of 
note, and is resolved to observe them all care- 
fully, or turning to speak to a friend, with the 
“slow, wise smile’? which GEorGE WILLIAM 
Curtis has recorded as marking him years ago. 
Then there is WHIppLe, analytic and silent; 
CHARLES ELIoT NORTON, whose presence dif- 
fuses the blended charm of various culture and 
a something that infallibly suggests Italy; there 
is R. H. StoppDakD also, standing a little back, 
and even here looking as if he were dreaming 
alone in the fitful light of a library fire. The 
genial face of CkANCH, and that of Joun WEIss, 
rabbinical in its opulent quietude, full of feeling 
and of wisdom; the faces of OLIVER WENDELL 
Homes, C. D. WARNER, TROWBRIDGE, and many 
another pass before us. Soon they discover that 
WHITTIER is quietly talking with a group of 
friends at one side of the room. He entered 
without announcement or stir, but from that 
time until dinner all were pressing forward to 
give welcome and congratulation. 

—The year in which each of the Senators of 
the United States was born is as follows: 1809, 
HaMLIN; 1810, MorrILL; 1812, ARMSTRONG, 
CHRISTIANCY; 1813, THURMAN, KIRKWOOD; 
1815, ANTHONY; 1816, Dawes, Eaton, Howe, 
KERNAN; 1817, SAULSBURY, SAUNDERS; 1818, 
Harris, JOHNSTON, BARNUM; 1819, M‘DONALD; 
1820, Vice-President WHEELER; 1821, SHARON, 
WitTHERS; 1822, Beck, DeNwis; 1523, Davis 
(West Virginia), Hitt, Grover; 1824, Mart- 
THEWS, MorGAN, OGLESBY, ROLLIns, WHYTE, 
BuRNSIDE; 1825, Lamar, MAXEY, HEREFORD, 
Boor, CHAFFEE; 1826, M‘MILLAN, RANDOLPH, 
Hoar, Ransom, CAMERON (Wisconsin); 1827, 
Winpom, Ferry, SARGENT; 1828, EDMUNDs, 
BAYARD, VOORHEES; 1829, CONKLING, COKE, 
ALLISON; 1830, BLAINE, JONES (Nevada), MER- 
RKIMON, PADDOCK, PATTERSON, TELLER, KEL- 
LOGG; 1831, WADLEIGH; 1852, GorDON, GaAR- 
LAND, JONES (Florida); 1883, INGALLS, M‘PHER- 
son, MITCHELL, CAMERON (Pennsylvania); 1834, 
Eustis, COCKRELL; 1836, SPENCER; 1837, 
PLUMBE; 1840, CONOVER; 1841, BRUCE; 1542, 
Dorsey. The ages of WALLACE, M‘CREERY 
(Iowa), Davis (Illinois), M‘CREERY (Kentucky), 
and BuTLER are not given. Senator EpMUNDS 
is the oldest-looking man in that body, yet 
more than half are older than he. VoorHEEs, 
who is the same age, Ferry, who is one year 
older, BootH, HEREFORD, and CHAFFEE, who 
are three years older, look young enough to be 
EpDMUNDs’s sons. MORRILL, who is nearly twen- 
ty years older, looks twenty years younger as he 
sits beside Lim. 
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Embroidered Foot- 
Muff, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts foot-muff is covered 

with squirrel’s fur, and is 

lined with bear’s fur. 

A deep slit is cut in 

the middle of the 

front at the top, 


side, and stitch it for a shirr, 
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through which run brown silk 
cords. Below the shirr join 
the material on the ends toa 
length of seven inches and 

a quarter, set in the piece 
ornamented with em- 
broidery, and cover 
the seam on the 
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Vig. 2.—Borper or Foot-Murr, Fig. 1.— Cross Stircu 
Emproiery.—[Desc ription of Symbols: @ Black ; 


Description of Symbols: 
O Dark Bluc; © Light Blue; | White; & Olive.) 
buttons and loops. The top of the foot-muff 
is trimmed with a fur border, On the un- 
der edge is a border worked in the design 
Fig on canvas in cross stitch em- 
broidery with zephyr worsted and fill- 
ing silk in the colors given in the 
description of symbols, The seam of 
the border is covered with thick cord 
in the colors of the embroidery, 


Embroidered Table-Cloth and 
Napkin, Figs, 1-5. 
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DesiGn ror Inrants’ Ropes.— Cross StitcH EMBROIDERY. 
® Blue; ¥ Red. 


the upper edge and the open-work trimmings on 


wn silk ribbon 
»,on the wrong 


Gather the pouch below the join- 
ing seams, draw it together in a circle, 
and trim it with a metal ring wound 
with brown chenille, on which loops of 


ed, 


Point Lace and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie. 


worked with 
it lace braid, 
g of single fig- 
with cords a 
an inch long, 


while the other forms a 
straight line, and is 


in open-work 
h crochet cot- 


: ee - ton No. 80. On 
~ Poel ances - FY one” side of the 
natch the service. 4 straight piece of 
Fig. 1 shows a hf keweyy point lace 
damask table- 4 ae braid work 
cloth and one of — the 1st round 
the napkins — to i : sf 's : 
as follows 
match. The de- i 





sign of the border 
for the table-cloth 
and a quarter sec- 
tion of the squares 
in the corners are 
given by Figs, 2 
and 5, and the designs for the napkins are given by Figs. 3 and 4. The em- 
broidery is worked with red and blue cotton in cross stitch over canvas. After 
finishing the embroidery draw out the threads of the canvas, Napery of all 
kinds is casily embroidered in this way, and is very effective. 


Work-Bag. 

Tuts work-bag is made 
of close and open work 
wicker-work, bordered on 
the ends with an open- 
work edge, and is furnish. 
ed with a handle of pol- 
ished black cane rods, 
and with a pouch of brown 


Fig. 1.—Empromrrep TaBLE-CLOTH AND 
Napkin.—[See Fi; 
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on the braid work 1 ste. (short treble ero- 
chet) on the edge of the braid, not working 
off the upper veins, however, after an inter- 
val of a quarter of an inch lay the braid in 
a pleat, and fasten the ends together with 
1 te. (treble crochet), not working off the 
upper veins, after an interval of a quarter 
of an inch work 1 ste. on the braid, work- 
ing off the upper veins together with those 
of the preceding te. and ste., 3 ch., take the 
point lace braid composed of figures, work 

1 se. on the 


na 





Porst Lace anp Crocnet Engine 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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crochet) on 
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braid, 6 

(chain 
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an interval of 
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Choss Strrcn EMprorwery, Fie. 4.—Borper or Napkiy, Fic. 1.—Cross Stirco Empromery. 
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Fig. 5.—Borper or Tasie-Ciotu, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitch EmBroipery, 





DEsIGN FoR APRONS, ETC.—CRoOsS 
Srircu EMBROIDERY. 


preceding 
ste. and te. 
were worked 
off together, 
6 ch., pass 
over half an 
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peat from *, 
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next figure 
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side of the 
braid which 
was used 


first).— + In 
the next hol- 
low work as 


shown by 
the illustra- 
tion 3. ste, 
the upper 
veins of 
which — are 
worked off 
together, 3 
ch:, G ste; 


separated 
each by 3 ch. 


(the middle 
two of these 
ste. should 


come togeth- 
er on the ex- 
tremity of 
the next 


point) at in- 
tervals 


on 
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the next point, 3 ch., 
and repeat from >. 
8d round.— * 1 sc. on 
the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, five 
times 3 se. separated 
each by 5 ch. on the 
next 3 ch.; then 1 se. 
on the following 3 ch., 
working this sc. off to- 
gether with the follow- 
ing one, and repeat 
from *. For the top 
of the edging crochet 
on both sides of a sec- 


ond piece of braid like i 


that used first one 
round, as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the 
edge of the braid, 3 
ch., pass over a corre- 
sponding interval, but 
on the other side of 
the braid at the same 
time fasten to the fig- 
ures on the first part 
of the edging as shown 
by the illustration. 


Ball and Evening 
ee Figs. 


Fig. 1.—Cotrrvre or 
Cactus BLossoms. 
This coiffure, 
forming a_ half 
wreath, is com- 
posed of a dark 
red and a_ pink 
actus flower, gilt 
marsh - mallows, 
olive green velvet 
leaves in several 
shades, _ willow 
flowers, and grass- 





es. <A vine of cactus flow- 
ers, leaves, and marsh-mal- 
lows completes the half 
wreath. 

Fig. 2.— ComrruRE OF 
Convotvetus. This coif- 
fure consists of a cluster of 
pale blue convolvuli, buds, 
grasses, and leaves of differ- 
ent colors, from which de- 
pends a vine of similar 
flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 3.— CoImrFURE OF 
Bivesetts. This coiffure 
consists of a spray of blue- 
bells, leaves, and grasses, 
on which is perched a but- 
terfly of imitation point 
lace. This butterfly was 
shown in full size on page 
25 of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XI. 
The spray is fastened in 
the hair with a long hair- 
pin. 

Fig. 4.— CorrrureE oF 
POMEGRANATE Buossoms. 
This coiffure is made of 
loops and ends of dark red 
satin ribbon faced with 
faille and of dark red 


buds. 


Lace Fraise. 
For this fraise cut of 


Fig. 1.—Lisex axp Lack Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 






Fig. 3.—CorrruRE OF 
BLUEBELLS. 
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Fig. 4.—Corrre re 
OF 


fine 
with rows of stitching and with 
lace seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. The chemisette and 
sleeves are of batiste. 





double black stiff 
lace a binding an 
inch wide and six- 
teen inches long, 
edge it at the top 
with a side-pleated 
white crépe lisse ruf- 
fle two inches wide, 
which is laid in box 
pleats, and at the 
bottom with a bor. 
der of clair de lune 
beads and grelots 
half an inch deep, 
and cover it with 
box-pleated lace an 
inch and a quarter 
wide. In front on 
the ends of the bind- 
ing are sewed black 
satin ribbons an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
which are tied in a 
bow in adjusting the 
fraixe, 
Flacon. 

Tuts pitcher-shaped 
flacon is designed to 
hold perfumes, and 
is of oxidized silver, 
set in oa 
frame, 


bronze 


Linen and Lace Collars 
and Sleeves, Figs. 1--4. 
Tue collar and cuff Figs. 1 and 
# are 1 
tabs and trimmed with gathered 
lace seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
The collar is set on a chemisette 
and the cuffs on sleeves of batiste. 
The collar and cuffs Figs. 8 and 
4 are made of a double layer of 


made of fine linen, cut in 


PoMEGRANATE 
BLossoms., 


linen, and are trimmed 


Necklace. 


Tuts necklace is composed of 
curculios, or Brazilian beetles, 
and is arranged in festoons in 
front as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Belt Buckle. 


Tus buckle is made of ox- 


idized silver in filigree- 
work, 


Crepe Lisse and Lace 
Fichu. 

For this fichu, which 
closes in the back, make a 
binding of crépe lisee an 
inch and a quarter wide 
and seventeen inches long, 
cover it with pale blue 
satin ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide and with a 
standing and a falling 
row of lace two inches 
wide, and sew the plastron 
to the under edge. For 
the plastron cut of Swiss 
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muslin a foundation nine inches and three-quar- 
ters high and five inches and a quarter wide, and 
slope it off from the bottom toward the top to a 
width of two inches and seven-eighths. Cover 
the plastron with pleated crépe lisse, and trim it 
with lace two inches wide and with a satin bow 
at the left side, as shown by the illustration. Cut 
away the Swiss muslin foundation underneath 
the crépe lisse. In front, on the right side of 
the binding, and in the back are bows of satin 
ribbon. 


Design for Aprons, etc.—Cross-Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 44. 


Tis design is worked over canvas in cross stitch 
with colored cotton. After finishing the embroidery 
draw out the threads of the canvas. 


Design for Infants’ Robes—Cross-Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 44. 


Tuts design is embroidered on the material over can- 
vas with red and blue cotton in cross stitch. The 
threads of the canvas are drawn out after finishing the 
embroidery. The infant's robe on page 25 of Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. XI., is embroidered in this design. 


Crépe Lisse, Insertion, and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 45. 


Tur foundation of this fichu is cut of crépe lisse in 
the shape of a sailor collar, and is trimmed with lace 
two me ot wide. In the front of the collar are set side- 
pleatings of crépe lisse, which are cut pointed toward 
the ends, and are trimmed with lace. The ichu is 
fastened in front with a spray of flowers. A bow of 
olive green and red satin ribbon two inches wide is set 
on in the back. 


Olive and Blue Satin Fichu. 
See illustration on page 45. 


Cover a strip of white stiff lace twenty-three inches 
and a quarter long and four inches wide with olive- 
colored satin, trim it with Bruges Jace, and form the 
square rolled collar, which is narrow in the back and 
broad in front, and is joined with a band two inches 
and seven-eighths wide and seven inches and a quarter 
Jong. ‘To this band is sewed a plastron fourteen inch- 
es long, which is covered with side-pleated pale blue 
fatin, trimmed at regular intervals with bands and 
bows, and edged on the bottom with — and ends 
of blue and olive green satin ribbon, <A pleated ruche 
of white crépe lisse is sewed in the neck of the fichu. 


Black Satin Fichu. 


See illustration on page 45. 


Tus fichu with a plastron is closed in front at the 
left side. The plastron is trimmed on the left side with 
overlapping three-cornered pieces of black satin, and 
on the right side with bands of yellow gros grain, which 
are held by crescent-shaped metal buckles, and with a 
strip of black silk gauze two inches and a half wide. 
This strip is embroidered in satin and half-polka stitch 
with yellow silk, and is continued along the neck, as 
shown by the illustration. The rest of the trimming 
consists of loops and ends of black satin ribbon three 
inches and a quarter wide, a band of yellow gros grain, 
and a side-pleated ruffle of white crepe lisse, which is 
laid in box pleats. 


Tulle and Lace Fraise. 
See illustration on page 45. 

Turs fraise consists of a black tulle ruche edged at 
the top with clair de lune beads and a white crepe lisse 
ruche, which are joined on the bottom with a binding 
of black tulle. This binding is likewise trimmed with 
beads. The fraise is finished in front with a bow and 
four ends of black tulle. Each end consists of a three- 
cornered piece edged on the straight side with lace, 
and embroidered along the design figures with beads, 
then folded double and pleated on the upper edge. 


India Cashmere Basque. 
See illustration on page 45. 

Tuts basque, which is buttoned in front at the left 
side, is made of mode-colored India cashmere, and is 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and bows of brown 
gros grain, and with brown galloon. 





(Continued from Supplement, Vol. XI., No. 2, p. 40.) 
MY LADY’S MONEY: 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG GIRL, 


RELATED BY 


WILKIE COLLINS. 





PERSONS OF THE STORY. 


WOMEN, 
Lapy Lyprarn (Widow of Lord Lydiard), 
Isanet Mitier (her adopted Daughter), 
Mise Pink (of South Morden), 
Tur Hon. Mrs. Daumpiapg (Sister of the Hon. Alfred 
Hardyman), 
MEN. 
Tur Hon. Atrrep Harpyman (of the Stud Farm). 
Mr. Fevix Sweersir (Lady Lydiard’s Nephew). 
Ronert Moovy (Lady Lydiard’s Factotum). 
Mr. Troy (Lady Lydiard’s Lawyer). 
Op Suaron (in the By-ways of Legal Bohemia). 
ANIMAL. 
Tommir (Lady Lydiard’s Dog). 


PART THE SECOND. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER XX.—~{ Continued.) 


Moopy retired to the farther end of the walk, 
while Lady Lydiard advanced in the opposite di- 
rection, so as to meet Hardyman at the entrance 
to the shrubbery. He bowed stifily, and begged 
to know why her ladyship had honored him with 
a visit. 

Lady Lydiard replied, without noticing the 
coldness of her reception : 

“T have not been very well, Mr. Hardyman, or 
you would have seen me before this. My only 
object in presenting myself here is to make my 
excuses personally for having written of you in 
terms which expressed a doubt of your honor. 
I have done you an injustice, and I beg you to 
forgive me.” 

Hardyman acknowledged this frank apology 
as unreservedly as it had been offered to him. 
“Say no more, Lady Lydiard. And let me hope, 
now you are here, that you will honor my little 
party with vour presence.” 

Lady Lydiard gravely stated her reasons for 
not accepting the invitation. 

“I disapprove so strongly of unequal mar- 
riages,” she said, walking on slowly toward the 
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cottage, “that I can not, in common consistency, 
become one of your guests. I shall always feel 
interested in Isabel Miller’s welfare; and I can 
honestly say I shall be glad if your married life 
proves that my old-fashioned prejudices are with- 
out justification in your case. Accept my thanks 
for your invitation; and let me hope that my 
plain speaking has not offended you.” 

She bowed, and looked about her for Tommie 
before she advanced to the carriage waiting for 
her at the gate. In the surprise of seeing Moody, 
she had forgotten to look back for the dog when 
she entered the shrubbery. She now called to 
him, and blew the whistle at her watch chain. 
Not a sign of Tommie was to be seen. Hardy- 
man instantly directed the servants to search in 
the cottage and out of the cottage for the dog. 
The order was obeyed with all needful activity 
and intelligence, and entirely without success. 
For the time being, at any rate, Tommie was lost. 

Hardyman promised to have the dog looked 
for in every part of the farm, and to send him 
back in the care of one of his own men. With 
these polite assurances Lady Lydiard was obliged 
to be satisfied. She drove away in a very de- 
spondent frame of mind. “ First Isabel, and now 
Tommie,” thought her ladyship. “I am losing the 
only companions who made life tolerable to me.” 

Returning from the garden gate, after taking 
leave of his visitor, Hardyman received from his 
servant a handful of letters which had just ar- 
rived for him. Walking slowly over the lawn 
as he opened them, he found nothing but excuses 
for the absence of guests who had already ac- 
cepted their invitations. He had just thrust the 
letters into his pocket, when he heard footsteps 
behind him, and, looking round, found himself 
confronted by Moody. 

“ Hullo! have you come here to lunch ?” Hardy- 
man asked, roughly. 

“T have come here, Sir, with a little gift for 
Miss Isabel, in honor of her marriage,” Moody 
answered, quietly. “And I ask your permission 
to put it on the table, so that she may see it when 
your guests sit down to luncheon.” 

He opened a jeweller’s case as he spoke, con- 
taining a plain gold bracelet with an inscription 
engraved on the inner side: “To Miss Isabel 
Miller, with the sincere good wishes of Robert 
Moody.” 

Plain as it was, the design of the bracelet was 
unusually beautiful. Hardyman had _ noticed 
Moody's agitation on the day when he had met 
Isabel near her aunt’s house, and had drawn his 
own conclusions from it. His face darkened with 
a momentary jealousy as he looked at the brace- 
let. “All right, old fellow!” he said, with con- 
temptuous familiarity. ‘Don’t be modest. Wait 
and give it to her with your own hand.” 

“No, Sir,” said Moody. “I would rather leave 
it, if you please, to speak for itself.” 

Hardyman understood the delicacy of feeling 
which dictated those words, and, without well 
knowing why, resented it. He was on the point 
of speaking, under the influence of this unworthy 
feeling, when Isabel's voice reached his ears, call- 
ing to him from the cottage, 

Moody's face contracted with a sudden ex- 
pression of pain as he too recognized the voice. 
“Don’t let me detain you, Sir,” he said, sadly. 
“ Good-morning !” 

Hardyman left him without ceremony. Moody, 
slowly following, entered the tent. All the prep- 
arations for the luncheon had been completed ; 
nobody was there. The places to be occupied by 
the guests were indicated by cards bearing their 
names. Moody found Isabel's card, and put his 
bracelet inside the folded napkin on her plate. 
For a while he stood with his hand on the table, 
thinking. The temptation to communicate once 
more with Isabel before he lost her forever was 
fast getting the better of his powers of resistance. 
“If I could persuade her to write a word to say 
she liked her bracelet,” he thought, “it would b2 
a comfort when I go back to my solitary life.” 
He tore a leaf out of his pocket-book and wrote 
on it: “One line to say you accept my gift and 
my good wishes. Put it under the cushion of 
your chair, and I shall find it when the company 
have left the tent.” He slipped the paper into 
the case which held the bracelet, and instead of 
leaving the farm as he had intended, turned back 
to the shelter of the shrubbery. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


HarDYMAN went on to the cottage. He found 
Isabel in some agitation. And there, by her side, 
with his tail wagging slowly, and his eye on Har- 
dyman in expectation of a possible kick—there 
was the lost Tommie ! 

“Has Lady Lydiard gone?” Isabel asked, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Hardyman. 
the dog?” 

As events had ordered it, the dog had found 
Isabel—under these circumstances : 

The appearance of Lady Lydiard’s card in the 
smoking-room had been an alarming event for 
Lady Lydiard’s adopted daughter. She was guilt- 
ily conscious of not having answered her ladyship’s 
note, inclosed in Miss Pink’s letter, and of not 
having taken her ladyship’s advice in resisting 
the advances of Hardyman. As he rose to leave 
the room and receive his visitor in the grounds, 
Isabel entreated him to say nothing of her pres- 
ence at the farm, unless Lady Lydiard exhibited 
a forgiving turn of mind by asking to see her. 
Left by herself in the smoking-room, she sudden- 
ly heard a bark in the passage which had a famil- 
iar sound in her ears. She opened the door, and 
in rushed Tommie, with one of his shrieks of de- 
light. Curiosity had taken him into the house. 
He had heard the voices in the smoking-room, 
had recognized Isabel’s voice, and had waited, 
with his customary cunning and his customary 
distrust of strangers, until Hardyman was out of 
the way. Isabel kissed and caressed him, and 
then drove him out again to the lawn, fearing 
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that Lady Lydiard might return to look for him. 
Going back to the smoking-room, she stood at the 
window watching for Hardyman’s return. When 
the servants came in to look for the dog, she could 
only tell them that she had last seen him in the 
grounds, not far from the cottage. The useless 
search being abandoned, and the carriage having 
left the gate, who should crawl out from the back 
of a cupboard in which some empty hampers were 
placed but Tommie himself! How he had con- 
trived to get back to the smoking-room (unless 
she had omitted to completely close the door on 
her return) it was impossible to say. But there 
he was, determined this time to stay with Isabel, 
and keeping in his hiding-place until he heard the 
movement of the carriage wheels, which informed 
him that his lawful mistress had left the cottage. 
Isabel had at once called to Hardyman, on the 
chance that the carriage might yet be stopped. 
It was already out of sight, and nobody knew 
which of two roads it had taken, both leading to 
London. In this emergency, Isabel could only 
look at Hardyman and ask what was to be done. 

“T can’t spare a servant till after the party,” 
he answered. ‘The dog must be tied up at the 
stables.” 

Isabel shook her head. Tommie was not ac- 
customed to be tied up. He would make a dis- 
turbance, and he would be beaten by the grooms. 
“T will take care of him,” she said. ‘“ He won't 
leave me.” 

“ There’s something else to think of besides the 
dog,” Hardyman rejoined, irritably. ‘ Look at 
these letters!” He pulled them out of his pock- 
et as he spoke. ‘Here are no less than seven 
men, all calling themselves my friends, who ac- 
cepted my invitation, and who write to excuse 
themselves on the very day of the party! Do 
you know why? They’re all afraid of my father : 
I forgot to tell you he’s a cabinet minister as well 
asalord. Cowards and cads! They have heard 
he isn’t coming, and they think to curry favor with 
the great man by stopping away. Come along, 
Isabel! Let's take their names off the luncheon 
table. Not a man of them shall ever darken my 
doors again !”” 

“T am to blame for what has happened,” Isa- 
bel answered, sadly, “I am estranging you from 
your friends. There is still time, Alfred, to alter 
your mind and let me go.” 

He put his arm round her with rough fondness. 
“T would sacrifice every friend I have in the world 
rather than lose you. Come along!” 

They left the cottage. At the entrance to the 
tent Hardyman noticed the dog at Isabel’s heels, 
and vented his ill temper, as usual with male hu- 
manity, on the nearest unoffending creature that 
he could find. “ Be off, you mongrel brute!” he 
shouted. The tail of Tommie relaxed from its 
customary tight curve over the small of his back, 
and the legs of Tommie (with his tail between 
them) took him at full gallop to the friendly shel- 
ter of the cupboard in the smoking-room. It was 
one of those trifling circumstances which women 
notice seriously. Isabel said nothing; she only 
thought to herself, “I wish he had shown his 
temper when I first knew him!” 

They entered the tent. 

“Till read the names,” said Hardyman, “and 
you find the cards and tear them up. Stop! Tl 
keep the cards, You're just the sort of woman 
my father likes. He'll be reconciled to me when 
he sees you, after we are married. If one of those 
men ever asks him for a place, I'll take care, if it’s 
years hence, to put an obstacle in his way. Here, 
take my pencil, and make a mark on the cards to 
remind me; the same mark I set against a horse 
in my book when i don’t like him—a cross in- 
closed in a circle.” He produced his pocket-book. 
His hands trembled with anger as he gave the 
pencil to Isabel and laid the book on the table. 
He had just read the name of the first false 
friend, and Isabel had just found the card, when 
a servant appeared with a message. “ Mrs. Drum- 
blade has arrived, Sir, and wishes to see you ona 
matter of the greatest importance.” 

Hardyman left the tent, not very willingly. 
“Wait here,” he said to Isabel; “Ill be back 
directly.” 

She was standing near her own place at the 
table. Moody had left one end of the jeweller’s 
case visible above the napkin, to attract her at- 
tention. In a minute more the bracelet and the 
note were in her hands. She dropped on her 
chair, overwhelmed by the conflicting emotions 
that rose in her at the sight of the bracelet, at 
the reading of the note. Her head drooped, and 
the tears filled her eyes. ‘Are all women as 
blind as I have been to what is good and no- 
ble in the men who love them?” she wondered, 
sadly. “ Better as it is,” she thought, with a bit- 
ter sigh; “I am not worthy of him.” 

As she took up the pencil to write her answer 
to Moody on the back of her dinner card, the 
servant appeared again at the door of the tent. 

““My master wants you at the cottage, miss, 
immediately.” 

Isabel rose, putting the bracelet and the note 
in the silver-mounted leather pocket (a present 
from Hardyman) which hung at her belt. In the 
hurry of passing round the table to get out, she 
never noticed that her dress touched Hardyman’s 
pocket-book, placed close to the edge, and threw 
it down on the grass below. The book fell into 
one of the heat-cracks which Lady Lydiard had 
noticed as evidence of the neglected condition of 
the cottage lawn. 

“You ought to hear the pleasant news my sis- 
ter has just brought me,” said Hardyman, when 
Isabel joined him in the parlor. “ Mrs. Drum- 
blade has been told, on the best authority, that 
my mother is not coming to the party.” 

“There must be some reason, of course, dear 
Isabel,” added Mrs. Drumblade. “ Have you any 
idea of what it can be? I haven’t seen my moth- 
er myself, and all my inquiries have failed to find 
it out.” 

She looked searchingly at Isabel as she spoke. 
The mask of sympathy on her face was admi- 
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rably worn. Nobody who possessed only a su- 
perficial acquaintance with Mrs. Drumblade’s 
character would have suspected how thoroughly 
she was enjoying in secret the position of embar- 
rassment in which her news had placed her 
Instinctively doubting whether Mrs. 
Drumblade’s friendly behavior was quite so sin- 
cere as it appeared to be, Isabel answered that 
she was a stranger to Lady Rotherfield, and was 
therefore quite at a loss to explain the cause of 
her ladyship’s absence. As she spoke, the guests 
began to arrive in quick succession, and the sub- 
ject was dropped, as a matter of course. 

It was not a merry party. Hardyman’s ap- 
proaching marriage had been made the topic of 
much malicious gossip; and Isabel’s character 
had, as usual in such cases, become the object of 
all the false reports that scandal could invent. 
Lady Rotherfield’s absence confirmed the gener- 
al conviction that Hardyman was disgracing him- 
self. The men were all more or less uneasy. The 
women resented the discovery that Isabel was, 
personally speaking at least, beyond the reach of 
hostile criticism. Her beauty was viewed as a 
downright offense; her refined and modest man- 
hers were set down as perfect acting—“ Really 
disgusting, my dear, in so young agirl.” Gener- 
al Drumblade—a large and mouldy veteran, in a 
state of chronic astonishment (after his own matri- 
monial experience) at Hardyman’s folly in marry- 
ing at all—diffused a wide circle of gloom wherever 
he went and whatever he did. His accomplished 
wife, forcing her high spirits on every body’s at- 
tention with a sort of kittenish playfulness, in- 
tensified the depressing effect of the general dull- 
ness by all the force of the strongest contrast. 
After waiting half an hour for his mother, and 
waiting in vain, Hardyman led the way to the 
tent in despair. ‘The sooner I fill their stom- 
achs and get rid of them,” he thought, savagely, 
“the better I shall be pleased.” 

The luncheon was attacked by the company 
with a certain silent ferocity, which the waiters 
noticed as remarkable, even in their large experi- 
ence. The men drank deeply, but with wonder- 
fully little effect in raising their spirits ; the wom- 
en, with the exception of amiable Mrs. Drumblade, 
kept Isabel deliberately out of the conversation 
that went on among them. General Drumblade, 
sitting next to her in one of the places of honor, 
discoursed to Isabel privately on “my brother-in- 
law Hardyman’s infernal temper.” A young mar- 
quis, on her other side—a mere lad, chosen to 
make the necessary speech in acknowledgment 
of his superior rank—rose, in a state of nervous 
trepidation, to propose Isabel’s health as the 
chosen bride of their host. Pale and trembling, 
conscious of having forgotten the words which 
he had learned beforehand, this unhappy young 
nobleman began, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I haven’t 
an idea—” He stopped, put his hand to his head, 
stared wildly, and sat down again, having con- 
trived to state his own case with masterly brevity 
and perfect truth in a speech of seven words. 

While the dismay in some cases and the amuse- 
ment in others was still at its height, Hardyman’s 
valet made his appearance, and, approaching his 
master, said, in a whisper, “‘ Could I speak to you, 
Sir, for a moment outside ?” 

“What the devil do you want?” Hardyman 
asked, irritably. ‘Is that a letter in your hand ? 
Give it to me.” 

The valet was a Frenchman. In other words, 
he had a sense of what was due to himself. His 
master had forgotten this. He gave up the letter 
with a certain dignity of manner, and left the 
tent. Hardyman opened the letter. He turned 
pale as he read it; crumpled it in his hand, and 
threw it down on the table. “ By G—4d, it’s a 
lie!” he exclaimed, furiously. 

The guests rose in confusion. Mrs. Drumblade, 
finding the letter within her reach, coolly possess- 
ed herself of it, recognized her mother’s hand- 
writing, and read these lines: 

“T have only now succeeded in persuading 
your father to let me write to you. For God’s 
sake, break off your marriage at any sacrifice. 
Your father has heard, on unanswerable author- 
ity, that Miss Isabel Miller left her situation in 
Lady Lydiard’s house on suspicion of theft.” 

While his sister was reading this letter, Hardy- 
man had made his way to Isabel’s chair. ‘‘ I must 
speak to you directly,” he whispered. “Come 
away with me.” He turned, as he took her arm, 
and looked at the table. ‘“‘ Where is my letter ?” 
he asked. Mrs. Drumblade handed it to him, 
dextrously crumpled up again as she had found 
it. “No bad news, dear Alfred, I hope ?” she said, 
in her most affectionate manner. Hardyman 
snatched the letter from her, without answering, 
and led Isabel out of the tent. 

“Read that,” he said, when they were alone. 
“And tell me at once whether it’s true or false.” 

Isabel read the letter. For a moment the 
shock of the discovery held her speechless. She 
recovered herself, and returned the letter. 

“Tt is true,” she answered. 

Hardyman staggered back as if she had shot 
him. 

“True that you are guilty 9” he asked. 

“No; Iam innocent. Every body who knows 
me believes in my innocence. It is true that the 
appearances were against me. They are against 
me still.” Having said this, she waited, quietly 
and firmly, for his next words. 

He passed his hand over his forehead with a 
sigh of relief. ‘It’s bad enough as it is,” he 
said, speaking quietly on his side. “But the 
remedy for it is plain enough. Come back to 
the tent.” 

She never moved. “ Why?” she asked. 

“Do you suppose I don’t believe in your inno- 
cence too?” he answered. ‘The one way of set- 
ting you right, with the world now is for me to 
make you my wife, in spite of the appearances 
that point to you. I’m too fond of you, Isabel, 


to give you up. Come back with me, and I will 
announce our marriage to my friends.” 
“Tt is gen- 


She took his hand and kissed it. 





pike. 
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erous and good of you,” she said; “but it must 
not be.” 

He took a step nearer to her. 
mean ?”’ he asked. 

“Jt was against my will,” she pursued, “that 
my aunt concealed the truth from you. I did 
wrong to consent to it ; I will do wrong no more. 
Your mother is right, Alfred. After what has 
happened, I am not fit to be your wife until my 
innocence is proved. It is not proved yet.” 

The angry color began to rise in his face once 
more. “Take care,” he said; “I am not in a 
humor to be trifled with.” 

“T am not trifling with you,” she answered, in 
low, sad tones. 

“You really mean what you say 

“T mean it.” 

“Don’t be obstinate, Isabel. 
consider.” 

“You are very kind, Alfred. My duty is plain 
to me. I will marry you—if you still wish it— 
when my good name is restored tome. Not be- 
fore.” 

He laid one hand on her arm, and pointed with 
the other to the guests in the distance, all leaving 
the tent on the way to their carriages. 

“Your good name will be restored to you,” he 
said, “on the day when I make you my wife. 
The worst enemy you have can not associate my 
name with a suspicion of theft. Remember that, 
and think a little before you decide. You see 
those people there. If you don’t change your 
mind by the time they have got to the cottage, 
it’s good-by between us, and good-by forever. I 
refuse to wait for you; I refuse to accept a con- 
ditional engagement. Wait, and think. They’re 
walking slowly; you have got some minutes 
more.” 

He still held her arm, watching the guests as 
they gradually receded from view. It was not 
until they had all collected in a group outside the 
cottage door that he spoke himself, or that he 
permitted Isabel to speak again. 

“Now,” he said, “you have had your time to 
get cool. Will you take my arm and join those 
people with me, or will you say good-by forever ?” 

“Forgive me, Alfred,” she began, gently. “TI 
can not consent, in justice to you, to shelter my- 
self behind your name. It is the name of your 
family, and they have a right to expect that you 
will not degrade it—” 

“T want a plain answer,” he interposed, stern- 
ly. “Which is it? Yes or No?” 

She looked at him with sad, compassionate 
eyes. Her voice was firm as she answered him 
in the one word that he had desired. The word 
was—‘ No!” 

Without speaking to her, without even looking 
at her, he turned and walked back to the cottage. 

| [T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


“What do you 
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BALL TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 52. 
HIS beautiful ball toilette is a princesse dress 
of white silk with side panels of turquoise 
blue satin. The white corsage is low and square, 
and below this is a demi-tunic of tulle, forming an 
apron, and edged with white netted fringe. The 
foot of the front breadths of silk has a knife- 
pleating of tulle. The trained back breadths are 
not looped, but are gathered together low down 
to form a fan train, which is edged with wide 
tulle pleating. The panels begin on the shoul- 
ders like bretelles, and extend nearly to the foot 
of the skirt ; the edges are embroidered with blue 
silk. A garland of tea-roses extends from the 
waist down each side and falls on the train. A 
cluster of the same flowers is high on the left 
side of the corsage, and a similar cluster is in the 
hair. Long white kid gloves, buttoned on the 
outside of the arm. 





DINNER TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 52. 


rPHIS elegant toilette of blue faille has a long 

trained skirt, draped in front, and trimmed 
there with three side-pleated flounces, surmounted 
by a broad bias strip of bright mulberry embossed 
velvet. The train and back of the skirt are com- 
pletely covered with a coquillage of side-pleat- 
ings, artistically arranged, and confined at the 
hips by bows of mulberry ribbon with flowing 
ends. The long tight-fitting cuirass basque of 
blue faille opens over a Louis XIII. vest of mul- 
berry velvet, trimmed up the front with gradu- 
ated bows of mulberry ribbon. The neck is cut 
rather low, and finished with a turned-down col- 
lar of mulberry velvet; and is filled in with a 
pleating of gauze. Short sleeves of blue faille, 
trimmed with mulberry velvet revers and bows of 
mulberry faille, and edged with wide double pleat- 
ings of gauze. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ocr Own CorresPonpENt. ] 


George Cruikshank and “ the Bruce.”—Who is Snlei- 
man Pasha?—A royal Translator of Shakspeare.— 
Our Lord Frederick Verisophts.—Living too long. 

CCORDING to his own account, no author 
has ever suffered from plagiarism as the 

veteran artist George Cruikshank has done. Im- 

mediately after Dickens’s death he put forth a 

claim, if I remember right, to the conception of 

more than one of the great novelist’s works; Ol- 

iver Twist, for example, whose career was origi- 

nally intended, he said, to take a downward instead 
of upward tendency, the very name of “ Twist” 
implying a certain moral obliquity.* At the same 
time, as if to show that he rivalled the stately 
elephant in his capability to uproot an oak or to 
pick up a pin, Mr. Cruikshank also claimed some 
literary property of Mr. Ainsworth’s—I think it 





* Perhaps “ Oliver Twist” meant “all of a twist.” 





was Jack Sheppard. And now he has fallen foul 
of the sculptor of Bruce’s statue for not following 
out the lines which he—Mr. Cruikshank—laid 
down for him. “I take this opportunity,” he 
writes, “ of informing the public, and particularly 
the people of Scotland, that the figure intended 
to represent their great military hero may do for 
somebody else, but is entirely and totally different 
about the head to what King Robert the Bruce 
appeared when on the battle-field of Bannock- 
burn.” In the absence of that monarch’s valet 
(to whom he was probably not “a hero’) this 
would seem to be an open question, but of course 
it is not so to this enthusiastic art veteran. He 
complains that the king is not in chain-armor, and 
has got a beard. The fact is, however, that the 
subscriptions to this so-called “national monu- 
ment” have been, out of London, very small, and 
it is just possible that the services of the armorer 
and the barber have been dispensed with from 
economical reasons. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry has caused some 
discussion among that well-informed class the 
Turkish editors, Suleiman Pasha’s genealogy, on 
the other hand, is a matter of considerable dis- 
pute with the correspondents of Australian news- 
papers. I need not say that he is “one of those 
brave Irishmen who, serving in a foreign army, 
has elevated himself by talent and indomitable 
courage to the highest pinnacle of military re- 
nown,” and that his “front name” is Patrick. 
“One who knows the family well” thus sketches 
his career: Suleiman Pasha is a native of Skib- 
bereen, County Cork, the son of one Michael Sul- 
livan, a fisherman. In consequence of a family 
quarrel he enlisted in the Thirty-ninth Regiment, 
of which he became sergeant-major. Being quar- 
tered in Gibraltar, he was fallen in love with by 
a Greek lady. Her father complained to his col- 
onel of this unbecoming attachment, and he got 
into disgrace in consequence. I am afraid he was 
tried by court-martial—it could hardly have been 
for this amatory offense—and reduced to the 
ranks. He, however, obtained his discharge, mar- 
ried the lady, and with her money repaired to 
Constantinople, and entered the Turkish service. 
This story seems to be corroborated by a gentle- 
man who describes Suleiman as “ own cousin of 
my wife,” except that he was born not at Skib- 
bereen, but at Ennis Diamond, County Clare. It 
distresses me to add, however, that a third cor- 
respondent, who gives his name, protests that 
Suleiman is not an Irishman, but a Jew, his real 
name being Solomon, ‘I knew him well some 
twenty-two years ago, when we were fellow-shop- 
men in the Minories.” There is a very pretty 
touch of modesty in this last gentleman’s letter. 
“T am unable,” he says, “ to speak confidently as 
to Suleiman’s present religious views.” 

I see the King of Portugal is translating Shaks- 
peare. Let us hope he will avoid the error said 
to have been committed by M. Dumas, who ren- 
dered that tremendous passage, 

“The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green—one red,” 
in this way: 
“Making the green One—red.” 

For my part, I don’t much believe in “royal and 
noble authors,” any more than I believe in ama- 
teur actors; but it is, nevertheless, satisfactory 
to find a monarch devoting himself to literature 
instead of the usual royal amusement of playing 
at soldiers. Therefore I welcome to its new 
quarters in “the Row” the house of Braganza, 

A friend of mine, given to sarcasm, but of an 
agricultural and simple appearance, was accosted 
the other day in the neighborhood of the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens by two roughs with a painted spar- 
row for sale, “just flowed over from the Zoo.” 
That it was a rare and valuable specimen of the 
feathered race they were sure, of course; but 
they pretended not to know its name. “ Now 
what sort o’ bird do you think it be, Sir?” My 
friend regarded the speaker very attentively, and 
replied, “A jail-bird.’ For a repartee of this 
kind, however, one requires to be not only witty, 
but strong. 

That our more dissolute aristocracy are utterly 
ignorant of the value of money and of the nature 
of business affairs is well known, but it is only 
when “ proceedings” are taken “in bankruptcy” 
that the full extent of their folly is made mani- 
fest. Thus a noble earl the other day gave bills 
to an accommodating friend for a small fortune, 
and in return received in cash about £3; and 
last week it comes to light that a noble viscount 
gave his acceptance for £2200 for six chests of 
cigars, of which he was only permitted to receive 
half a box. The knavery on the one side, enor- 
mous as it is, is surely exceeded in these cases 
by the folly on the other. In no other country 
in the world are to be found such flats; and yet 
I have heard Dickens roundly censured for ex- 
aggeration, and even malice, for giving us the 
portrait of Lord Frederick Verisopht. 

A man must be skeptical indeed to doubt a 
Blue-book, but the government statistics of the 
destruction wrought by wild beasts in India last 
year are certainly very eye-opening. Although 
more than 22,000 of these creatures were de- 
stroyed in 1876, and 270,000 venomous snakes, 
yet 19,000 human beings and 54,000 cattle have 
fallen victims to “the balance” this year. Cu- 
riously enough, too, in spite of the swarms of 
English sportsmen in India, the deaths from wild 
beasts in the central provinces have increased 
since the last year’s report by 500. 

I am sorry to see that Kossuth, whom I once 
heard the late Mr. Cobden describe as “the 
greatest orator he had ever listened to, not ex- 
cepting even John Bright,” has been expressing 
himself in the Contemporary Review as the friend 
of Turkey. This utterance of such a lover of 
freedom can only be explained by a statement in 
the unhappy article itself : “I am a very old man; 
I have long ago overstepped the line assigned by 
Scripture as the limit of human life.” He is not 
the first of great men who one wishes, for their 





own reputation, had not survived the days of 
their glory. 

A rumor has been very current in London that, 
soon after the publication of his article in the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Forbes received a com- 
munication from Count Schouvaloff requesting 
him to return the decoration which the Czar had 
conferred upon him. Those who circulated it 
were all agreed that this was a very mean act on 
the part of the Czar of all the Russias; and I, 
for my part, do not contest that opinion. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Czar has done noth- 
ing of the kind. The meanness, therefore, be- 
longs to the nature of those persons who invent- 
ed such a story. R. Kensie, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N December 22 the new building of the 

American Museum of Natural History was 
formally opened to the public with appropriate 
ceremonies. The Museum is located at Man- 
hattan Square, at Eighth Avenue and Seventy- 
seventh Street, and the occasion drew together 
a very brilliant assembly of distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen. The exercises were in the grand 
hall, on the second floor, which was simply dec- 
orated with draped American flags and the coat 
of arms of the State of New York. Addresses 
were delivered by Robert L. Stuart, president of 
the Museum, William R. Martin, president of 
the Department of Public Parks, President El- 
iot, of Harvard University, and Professor Marsh, 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and music enlivened 
the programme. In 1869, at the time of the in- 
corporation of the American Society of Natural 
History, New York was destitute of any large 
and instructive museum and library of natural 
history; but our citizens responded liberally 
when it was proposed to establish an institution 
which would compare favorably with those of 
Europe. The valuable collection of Edward Ver- 
reaux, of Paris, was purchased, and also the mu- 
seum of Prince Maximilian of Germany. Early 
in June, 1874, the corner-stone of this new Mu- 
seum building was laid, the old Arsenal in the 
Central Park having been previously fitted up 
for temporary uses. The building recently com- 
pleted, and now comfortably filled with well- 
arranged specimens, is only a part of a much 
larger structure which will eventually be erect- 
ed, the proposed plan being an extensive one, 
which will not be completed for many years. 
The curiosities present a most attractive ap- 
pearance, and visitors will feel amply repaid if 
they take time for a thorough examination. 





Christmas trees and Christmas greens are the 
means of giving employment to hundreds of 
men and women who much need every thing 
they can earn. It is stated that no less than 
150,000 trees have been brought to the New 
York market for the holidays just past. About 
one-third came from the Catskill region, prob- 
ably more than that from the forests of Maine, 
while the remainder were furnished by New Jer- 
sey, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Long Island, and a 
few counties of this State. Often the trees are 
given away, standing, by owners who wish to 
clear their land; sometimes they are sold for 
fifty cents a hundred, or often for from one to 
five cents apiece. But after the expense of cut- 
ting and transporting, with the addition of a 
charge for the space on which they are exposed 
for sale, the profits are not large. 





A mysterious explosion occurred not long ago 
in a large candy manufactory in Barclay Street, 
which resulted in the destruction of several 
buildings by fire, the serious injury of many 
persons, and a loss of life concerning which a 
painful uncertainty existed for a long time after 
the disaster. At first it was feared that scores 
of lives had been sacrificed, but later it was be- 
lieved that the number would not be more than 
ten or fifteen. The explosion occurred about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when it was not 
known how many employés and others were in 
the building, and it was at an hour when the 
busy street was full of passers-by. Various the- 
ories as to the cause of this terrible and sudden 
disaster have been advanced—defective boilers, 
collection of gas in the flues, chemicals employ- 
ed in manufacturing candy, ete.—but at the time 
of this writing no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. Over forty persons were more or 
less seriously injured, many of whom are still in 
the various hospitals of the city. 





“Ts this winter?” was the query which rose 
to many lips as the soft and genial sunshine of 
Christmas-day fell across their path, resting 
upon the green grass and swelling blossoms. 
The vegetable world seems somewhat bewilder- 
ed by the strange warmth that pervades all na- 
ture. A second crop of strawberries and rasp- 
berries was gathered during November in some 
places in this State, apple-trees put forth blos- 
soms, and even at Christmas dandelions and 
pansies were blooming in the open air. Also, 
about the same time, a fresh installment of mos- 
quitoes returned to their familiar haunts in New 
Jersey. 





The pretty little curly-headed boy who took 
the four-year-old prize at the baby show in this 
city recently died of scarlet fever. 





The Poet Laureate of England is busily en- 
gaged in revising and correcting his works, pre- 
paratory to a new edition. 





Great distress prevails among the poor at 
Constantinople, in consequence of the increased 
price of provisions from the depreciation of the 
currency. 





In Germany the telephone is now a part of the 
Post-office system. So also in the English Post- 
office Department. In a recent telephonic ex- 
yeriment, in connection with the cable between 

over and Calais, there was not the slightest 
failure during a period of two hours. 





That was certainly a singular banquet given 
recently in Paris by Victor Hugo in recog- 
nition of his obligation to those who aided in 
making the revival of his play, Hernani, an im- 
portant event. A hundred and fifty distinguish- 
ed men honored the occasion, but only one 





woman—Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, an actress of 
distinction—sat at the table. She was on Victor 
Hugo’s right hand, and little George, the six- 
year-old grandson of the white-haired poet, sat 
opposite him at the bottom of the table. Vic- 
tor Hugo paid a most graceful compliment to 
the beautiful and brilliant young actress in his 
speech after the dinner. 





The entire loss of the Russians by the war, up 
to December 20, is stated at 80,412 men. 





It appears that the manufacture of human 
petrifactions is a regular business; and so very 
ingenious and inventive are Americans that it is 
becoming next to impossible to discover wheth- 
er a“ petrifaction”’ is a natural or an artificial 
one. There is a secret method by which new 
stone may be made to look old and worn, and a 
real skeleton may even be introduced into an 
artificial figure. 





A Southern newspaper of December 13 con- 
tained the following items: ‘‘ Alabama papers 
are announcing that mignonettes are blooming 
and strawberries ripe.’? ‘In Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, the ice last week formed to the thickness, in 
many places, of a quarter of an inch.” It may 
also be added that at the same date pansies were 
blossoming in the open air in Brooklyn, dandeli- 
ons on Staten Island, and that the snow was six 
inches deep in some parts of Maine. 





“Plevna,” remarks an exchange, ‘‘ will be a 
crimson spot in history for all time.” And the 
record of the thousands and thousands left dead 
and wounded in and about the city since last 
July is indeed a dreadful and heart-sickening 
one. When the Russians and Roumanians pour- 
ed into Plevna on the east side, upon Osman’s 
marching out on the west to his last battle, 
20,000 of the besieged army were found sick in 
hospitals, 





At the seventy-second anniversary dinner of 
the New England Society, which took place at 
Delmonico’s, not only was every one of the 214 
seats in the main dining-hall occupied, but it 
was found necessary to set an additional table 
for twenty-six persons who could not be refused 
tickets. The reunion was one of the most im- 
portant and successful in the history of the so- 
ciety. 





The Christmas festival of the Sunday-school 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, presented one 
unique feature. The school numbers about a 
thousand; and after a brief address, music, 10d 
some amusing entertainments, including th« 
pearance of Santa Claus, the superintendent au 
nounced that the ‘‘ offerings’? would be received 
before the ‘‘ Christmas boxes” were distributed. 
It appears that on the previous Sunday he had 
requested all who could to bring a package of 
cast-off clothing, to be used among the poor of 
the city or sent to the West. The bundles were 
brought up and closely packed on the platform ; 
and when the contribution was completed the 
pile was about eighteen feet long, three feet 
high, and two feet thick. Among the “ offer- 
ings’? was a large doll, not wrapped up, the 
gift of one of the infant class. 





In 1869 the population of Samoa was about 
35,000, all nominally Christians, with churches 
and schools in nearly every village. The harbor 
of Pango-Pango is one of the best in the Pacific, 
being safe for the largest vessels. 





A letter which Charles Dickens once wrote to 
Hans Christian Andersen has been recently pub- 
lished, and gives glimpses into the private char- 
acter of both of these great men. This is it: 

“When are you coming to see us again? In these 
years you have not faded out of the hearts of the En- 
glish people, but have become even better known and 
more beloved than when you saw them for the first 
time. When Aladdin shall have come out of those 
caves of science to run a triumphant course on earth, 
and make us all wiser and better—as I know you will 
—you ought to come for another visit. We would all 
do our best to make you happy. I have had the heart- 
iest pleasure in hearing from you again, and I assure 
you that I love and esteem you more than I could tell 
you on as much paper as would pave the whole road 
from here to Copenhagen. Ever your affectionate 
friend, Cuarves Dickens.” 





American grape-vines are now exported to 
France and Switzerland. It is said they are 
hardy enough to defy the attacks of the phyl- 
loxera; but this remains to be proved. 





No such exhibition of rare specimens of an- 
tique and modern lace-work has ever been seen 
in this country as that collected by the Decora- 
tive Art Society. Even to those not versed in 
the mysteries of such delicate fabrics the sight 
of what has been wrought by cunning hands is 
exceedingly interesting. A mere mention of 
attractive specimens would fill a column, but 
among curiosities may be noted a piece of an- 
tique ace, probably Genoese tape guipure, into 
which birds and animals are curiously intro- 
duced; some old Italian lace representing Adam 
and Eve; a cap of Venice point imitating coral, 
wrought originally by a lace-worker (in point 
coupé) to whom her sailor lover had brought 
home coral, and she declared she would make 
something more beautiful; a cardinal cape, 
raised Venetian point, 1640; a veil from the 
trousseau of the Princess Elizabeth of England, 
daughter of George IIT. ; a collar made for Marie 
Antoinette, and given to her by the city of Ven- 
ice; and many other specimens equally rare. 
An ivory chair, 600 years old, the back legs of 
which are formed each of an elephant’s tusk, 
belonged to the kings of Delhi; a miniature on 
vellum of Louis XIV., born 1638, is a curiosity; 
also a fan brought to this country by the Lucas 
family at the time of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes; a monogram of Peter the Great and 
Catherine, surmounted by the imperial crown— 
on the reverse side the likeness of the Czarina; 
one very old Persian curtain, embroidered on 
silk; a shell cameo formerly owned by the Em- 
press Josephine; a téte-a-téte set and tray of old 
Berlin which belonged to Frederick the Great; 
a tea-pot and cream jug belonging to Lady Ra- 
chel Russell, whose husband was beheaded in the 
time of Charles II. But time and space would 
fail to mention any adequate number to give a 
fair idea of the treasures exhibited, to such as 
were so unfortunate as not to have visited the 
Loan Collection. 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
See illustration on page 48. 

Is this their son, with the downcast look, 

The matted hair, and the blush of shame? 
Why, bis face was once like an open book, 

Aud blithe as he talked, how the laughter came !— 
A silvery ripple that told the joy 
Filling the innocent heart of the boy. 
Is this the son who has wandered far 

Out in the desolate land of sin? 
Ah, then, sweet Home, with its guiding star, 

From famine and cold hath charmed him in, 
Beggared and weary, he turns him back 
To the father’s house where was never lack. 


What tender excuses their hearts have made 
For the reckless lad who has pained them so! 
How the mother has thought of her child who played 
Merrily, cheerily, long ago! 
How the brothers and sisters have held him dear, 
And the father yearned for him many a year! 


Soon as they know it is he who stands 
Mutely awaiting their verdict there, 
Love will be swift with its eager hands 
To answer the penitent’s wordless prayer. 
Even ere long he shall not miss 
The dear little child’s confiding kiss. 
For the Christmas music is in the air, 
And the year goes out in solemn joy; 
The new year dawns with a promise fair 
On the home that has found its truant boy, 
On the hearts from a sad suspense at rest, 
On the soul that has proved that the right is best. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—( Continued.) 


LABAN WIX, PAWNBROKER. 





One blustering evening, with business slack 
and houses closing quicker for the inclement 
night, it was very dull in at the pawnbroker’s, 
Nobody seemed anxious to pledge. The dim, rain- 
besprinkled globes were hung upon the outer 
wall for nothing; the public would not pawn; 
and the firm sat crooning in the little den at the 
back of the shop, wondering if there was nothing 
left to pawn, or if a newer and a better shop had 
opened in the vicinity; and very indignantly did 
the old man take an unredeemed poker and turn 
over the contents of the window. There had not 
been such a turn-over for twelve or more years ; 
and an old opera-glass, that had not seen the gas 
for all that time, came up and stared all bleared 
and sleepily at the changed custodian, whom the 
other pledges, now moved to the bottom, had seen 
grow gray and withered, and completely saturnine. 

Laban read but little. He had among the 
pawned lots a pile of old books, and one of these 
was Lives of the Misers, and this work became his 
book of faith: but Laban read very little. 

His general occupation in slack times was 
weighing the plate, to see if there was any de- 
crease in weight through keeping ; brighten or 
burnish he never did, lest it should lighten the 
gold or silver. He was weighing the plate this 
night we tell of, mumbling to his scales, and half 
swearing because some of the pieces came out a 
degree lighter than he expected. 

A tall and not ungraceful woman entered the 
shop, and with her a little girl; both were thinly 
clad; they looked worn and a-hungered, and the 
woman's face betrayed a sharp and agonized 
struggle. 

The old man stared at them curiously and de- 
scended from his stool with alacrity—it might be 
a watch or a bracelet; he was in the mood for 
driving a hard bargain that night. Mr. Wix was 
naturally brusque and constitutionally rude, and 
he mumbled imperiously, as would a man in a 
large way of business whose time was not to be 
trifled with, 

“What ver got, an’ what d’ye want on it ?” 

“ Have — you —a—more private place than 
this?” tremblingly asked the poor woman, while 
she leaned with great weariness upon Laban 
Wikx’s counter. 

The pawnbroker indicated an inner stall, par- 
titioned off for the convenience of the more sen- 
sitive of his clients. 

“Now, mum—your pleasure.” 

“What will you allow me on this?” She had 
one hand on the curl-clustered head of the child, 
while the other rested heavily upon the counter, 
where Laban looked eagerly down. It might be 
a diamond. The old man’s eyes glistened; he 
was ina rare mood for diamonds. But there was 
nothing under his customer’s hand; he looked 
in her face, and he came to the decision that she 
was mad; it was evident she could see something 
that he could not see. He drew back—shrank, as 
it were; for he objected to mad people strongly, 
and more particularly to a mad woman. Or 
could the diamond have fallen? He turned iey 
as he swooped to the floor. 

“ Allow you on what?” he gasped, still upon 
his hands and knees with an oil-lamp; “there’s 
nothing here.” 

“Upon this child.” The hand was still upon 
the little curly head. The man stared at the 
woman; the woman stared at the man; and the 
child, half frightened, looked first at one and 
then at the other. She had a pretty, flushed, 
rain-sprinkled face. The old man had not seen 
such a face for the last half of his term of days, 
and, taken aback, he could only murmur, 

“T don’t think I understand, quite.” 

“T have pledged or sold every thing to keep us 
from starving; I have only this left, but—she— 
is old enough to be very handy. We want food, 
shelter, clothing. If you will provide these for 
the child, I will leave her for a time in your 


hands, and her ready service will amply repay _ 


you; but you will advance me a trifle, however 
small, to enable me to procure some sort of a 
shelter for myself.” 

This was all so unusual and so contrary to the 
business ethics of Master Wix, that he stood 





irresolute, a semi-comical expression upon his 
countenance. Then he pretended reluctance, but 
thinking of his house all the while. He might 
make the pledge very useful, and his dreary 
place would be robbed of its loneliness; but he 
was not going to offer much. That would be 
contrary to his principles. 

“What do you want on it?” he asked, grum- 
blingly. 

“One sovereign,” was the decisive answer. 

“Five shillings,” replied Wix, profoundly in- 
different. 

“Can you lend me no more ?” asked the woman, 
impatiently, with her arms about the little one. 

“Well, you know, it’s not lawful, strictly 
speaking; although I don’t know that there’s a 


lay agen it, but it’s the feed, you know. Can’t 
lend more than five. Take it or leave it. You'll 


have less than no interest to pay on that; only 
—remember, at the end of the year, if not had 
out, it’s mine !” 

The woman nodded, and while he wrote upon 
the ticket and its duplicate, she knelt before the 
child ; her throbbing brow rested upon its bosom, 
and clasping a small white hand, she passionate- 
ly implored forgiveness for the deed, explaining 
with broken, tremulous sorrow that, although not 
her own, yet was she dearly loved. 

Then a hasty embrace, and an entreaty that 
the man would use her kindly; and snatching 
up the money with one last hurried kiss, she fled 
from the place, disappeared under those misty, 
mocking golden balls, and faded away in the 
drizzling, darksome night. 

And Laban Wix stood and stared at the child 
in pawn. 

It was a new sensation altogether, having a 
thing of this sort; he did not even know which 
ought to speak first. Laban spoke : 

“Of course you don’t eat suppers ?” 

The child was frightened, and answered, “ No.” 

“But to-night you’re hungry, not having had 
much lately. You won’t ever be as hungry again 
as you are to-night.” 

The child shook her head, her eyes filled with 
tears. She was thinking of the dead. 

“Well, there’s somé taters left from dinner ; 
put ’em on, and make some broth.” 

He pointed to an unredeemed saucepan, and 
told her the situation of the cistern. The child 
did as she was bidden, then the old man not un- 
kindly took her by the hand. 

“ Just you come along o’ me, and I'll show you 
where things is kept.” 

He led the way to the back offices. He felt 
very strange, and as yet scarcely accustomed to 
it; but she was so innocently pretty, and withal 
so quick and ready, he rather rubbed his hands 
over the transaction. A rat ran along a shelf, 
crouched on his hind-legs, brushed his whiskers, 
and peeping impudently at the new-comer, jogged 
on homeward to the wainscot. 

“Pll wring your neck,” muttered Mr. Wix, with 
evil design anent that quadruped. 

The little girl shuddered at sight of the creat- 
ure, whereupon the old man re-assured her thus: 

“ Don't you be afeard o’ them; they’re my pets, 
and wery useful they are when one can’t send 
to the butcher’s. Of course one 'd prefer hare, but 
beggars mustn't be choosers. Wust on ’em is, 
they nibble at the pledges.” 

The child turned faint at the bare mention, 
and thought even the cold wet street was better 
than this. 

A poor woman entered the shop—she carried 
a parcel—and in tearful accents begged some- 
thing might be advanced her upon a little frock. 
Peeping behind the partition, the child in pawn 
heard and saw, and her tears fell like rain. 

“It ain’t worth nothing; got a trinket you 
can throw in with it ?” 

With some difficulty and with trembling the 
woman removed her wedding ring. 

“Light as a feather,’ grumbled Laban, then 
tossed both to his new assistant. 

“Two bob; take it or leave it.” 

The head drooped assentingly, and she leaned 
painfully against the partition. Then, while the 
pawnbroker wrote, he bade the child tie a piece 
of string round the bundle, and pointed out the 
place where the ring should be put among others 
of the kind; he then instructed her how to place 
the parcel in one of the uppermost pigeon-holes, 
to which she ascended by a ladder; when she 
came down he pushed the ticket toward her, and 
directed it should be given to the customer. The 
child held her hand out to the woman’s, and 
while she dropped the card into the poor thin 
hand extended, returned also the ring. A mean- 
ing glance stayed the exclamation upon the wom- 
an’s lips, and she gratefully took them both. 
When this customer was well out of the shop, 
Laban chuckled pleasantly, and ordered, 

“Put the shutters up—but first sweep the 
shop out:” pointing to an old broom, the hair 
of which was worn to a frill. This sweeping was 
always an operation of importance, for Laban 
had come upon rare treasures in his sweeping 
days: pins and buttons, tape, string, and other 
relics of his customers. He had, indeed, once 
found a threepenny bit, carried about with him 
ever after in a corner of his waistcoat pocket en- 
wrapped in tissue-paper, as a sort of decoy in 
ease there might be another about. The little 
girl having swept out to the best of her ability, 
the master went over it all again, giving her a 
lesson, as he called it, and effectually cleaned up 
the whole, bending over the be-handled dust-pan 
by the light of a farthing candle, to sort out the 
finds. Diverse as these were, there was always 
a certain similarity, and he had an old box for 
each: pins, hair-pins, tape, ribbon, buttons, nee- 


| dles, paper, string, calico shreds, flannel list, and 


bits of leather off worn boots so often crossing 
his threshold. The sweeping was hardly accom- 
plished when a rough-looking customer entered. 
He handed the pawnbroker a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief. It was a good one, and probably stolen. 

“Can't lend much on this,” muttered old Wix ; 





“it’s going—look a-here, see them lines ? that ’Il 
be a slit; it’s rotten as can be,” holding it up 
to the light. 

Without a word the man whisked it into his 
pocket and strode out of the shop; and Laban 
was troubled. He meant to have had that pock- 
et-handkerchief. 

“ Billy Johnson’s found another shop,” he mut- 
tered, discontentedly ; and then turning to the 
child, “ Here, you, follow that chap, and find out 
where he takes the pocket-hanky.” 

The bright eyes glittered, and she was on pur- 
suit like a greyhound, below somebody’s umbrella 
grown strangely ventilated since left in pawn. 

She followed him along street after street, wide 
and narrow, but her chase terminated at a beer 
shop. Then she commenced retracing her way, 
but became confused, for he had led her far from 
Wix’s establishment. Bewildered, she stood by 
a lamp post reflecting: she could not recall any 
definite landmark to guide her. 

A gentleman came past, tall, with handsome, 
kindly face; and he paused on the instant, stoop- 
ing to the flushed rain-sprinkled face, much taken 
by its beauty, or its plight on that cheerless night, 
all exposed, and without even a hat to bind back 
its tangle of glistening tresses. 

“You seem in trouble, little girl; can I help 
you ?” 

“T have lost my way, Sir,” she cried, flushed 
and panting. 

“Yes, and will be laid up after this, or I am 
mistaken. Perhaps I can direct you. Where is 
your home ?” 

“T have no home—I am in pawn.” 

“What do you mean? Stand under my um- 
brella and tell me.” 

She explained sufficient to account for her 
singular remark, and the gentleman looked down 
upon the little fugitive, much interested. 

“ Wix, Pawnbroker,” he repeated. “Yes, I 
know the name and shop; I once held a Mission 
in the neighborhood, and learned much of the 
poverty and suffering thereabouts.” 

“You are a clergyman,” said the child, with a 
considerable admixture of awe. 

“Yes, and something more—a friend, even as 
my Divine Master was a friend to all the poor and 
sorrowing, all the sick and suffering, and above 
all, to little children without home or friends; so 
come and let me see if something can be done 
with Mr. Wix.” 

“T am afraid he will be rude to you,” she ven- 
tured, timidly, while trotting along beside him. 

“But I do not mind that; and even rudeness 
may be sifted until finer meaning is found. I 
have seen the old man in his shop. I am not 
sure, but I fancy I have been in it. Nay, now I 
think, I am sure of it. I called upon a poor 
woman who was insufficiently clad, and I went to 
Wix’s for her parcel.” 

“You did that!” said the child, breathlessly. 

“ And is it so very wonderful, little one?” he 
asked, with his sad smile. The child was silent. 
It was sweet company to her, and she would have 
prolonged that walk, under the outspreading um- 
brella, comfortable and warm as some tent, for 
he held it well over her. 

In due time they entered the shop, the pro- 
prietor of which looked up with angry suspicion. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Wix.” 

“Tt ain’t a good evening. It’s one o’ the bad- 
dest and wustest that ever was. You're the par- 
son, an’ you ain’t wanted here.” 

The gentleman shook the rain-drops from his 
umbrella with undisturbed serenity, and still with 
that kind and patient smile which had so won 
upon the desolate child. 

“T expect the clergyman, like the doctor, is 
not always the most welcome of visitors, Mr. 
Wix; but by your leave I will stand up a few 
minutes while the shower continues.” 

The old man surlily proceeded with the occu- 
pation upon which he was engaged. The Minis- 
ter remarked, carelessly, 

“ Been talking with our little friend here. She 
had lost her way, and I’ve had the pleasure of 
leading her home. But isn’t this a somewhat ir- 
regular transaction, Mr. Wix ?” 

“Tt ain’t any bizness of your’n, that I can see, 
to come along preaching at me for, whether it’s 
reg’lar or irreg’lar.” 

“Well, the fact is I have made it my partic- 
ular business to study the ills and wrongs befall- 
ing human life.” 

“Then it’s a pity you didn’t come an’ see me 
afore. I’ve a lot on ’em. But we'll settle this 
pretty quick. Are you in bizness here, or am I? 
Are you in pardnership with me? ’Cause if not, 
it’s no way acceptable for you to interfere.” 

“T intended no discourtesy, my good friend.” 

“T ain’t a good friend. A poor beggar’s near- 
er the description. Bin here forty year come 
Janivary, and lost money every year.” 

“ What I meant to say was, that the transac- 
tion is scarcely lawful.” 

“You'd be puzzled to show me a law agen it!” 

“ Because it is what no just law-maker would 
ever dream of guarding against.” 

Mr. Wix deigned no reply. He resumed the 
pinning and unpinning of his bundles. The old 
pawnbroker was moth-haunted, and every even- 
ing held an examination of any bundles he hap- 
pened to be suspicious about. 

“T have a proposal to make,” said the Minis- 
ter, with decision. “It is that you allow me to 
provide this forlorn child with some comfortable 
home. I have no doubt but that one among my 
people will receive her and afford the protection 
of a mother; and any expense attending it, I 
shall be happy to set straight. You will admit 
this to be better than her remaining here; and 
in the event of any of her friends calling upon 
you, you will only have to refer them to me. 
There is my card.” 

“ And there’s mine—W1x, PawnBrokKER—and 
if you’ve nothing to leave, good-ev’ning :” toss- 
ing a pawn ticket to the Minister, who, in no way 
offended by the brusqueness, returned it with 





civil thanks. He was a great student of life, 
patient and strong under affront, but uniformly 
mild before misfortune. How did he know what 
long train of troubles and disappointments might 
not have led up to this crinkled and crabbed old 
age? 

“Put your shutters up, Mr. Wix, and let me 
provide a little supper.” 

“Perwiding a thing, and taking a thing away, 
is a different matter. You can perwide as often 
and as much as you like.” 

The Minister went out, and was gone some lit- 
tle time. When he returned, the place was closed 
for the night. He had brought in with him a 
variety of delicacies. 

“You've bin a long while. 
about shops when I’m hungry.” 

Mr. Garland handed his wet coat to the broker, 
who inwardly appraised it admiringly, then whis- 
pered, confidentially, “I buy old coats, you know, 
as well as lend on ’em,” and proceeded to hang 
it upon a nail. 

“T think our little maid had better slip off 
that frock and those old boots; you will have a 
heavy medical fee to pay if you are not careful.” 

A look of blank dismay overspread the hard 
face, and he quickly emptied one of the bundles 
and tossed a blue silk frock, a pair of white 
ribbed stockings, and some boots of the Hessian 
make, to the child, with a command to retire and 
change. She obeyed at once, with a glance of 
reverent gratitude at the thoughtful friend; he 
with a singular look of pity divided between the 
child and those sad reminders of some other 
grievous trouble. 

“How full the world seems of sorrow and 
trouble !” 

“Pve had nothing else for sixty-six year.” 

“You must have seen much around you.” 

“The shelves have. Them bundles could tell 
queer stories. Sometimes of a night, while I sit 
here, the most awfulest things comes forth from 
those shelves, and there’s a many creeps from 
the cupboards up stairs—lean, staring, horrible 
things. I passes ’em going up to bed, and they 
clutch me with long sharp claws. Ugh! they’re 
a beastly lot. I throwed that packet o’ dupli- 
cates at ’em last night, but there’s no scaring 
them, and the noise they make arterwards is 
awful. That’s what I want the little un for— 
understand ? Sort o’ company.” 

The Minister took the old man’s hand with 
great kindness, and with sympathy he said: 

“You have been too much alone, too much 
confined to the house. How long is it since you 
went for a walk ?” 

“Twelve years or more—wouldn’t go out now 
if you paidme. Pretty scarecrow I’dlook! And 
come back to find the place robbed—of the bun- 
dles, I mean. I’ve nothing else; I’m frightfully 
poor.” 

“A wonderful deal of good would result from 
a walk. For one thing, you would lose all these 
terrors you tell me trouble you at night.” 

“Good? I’ve been waiting for good too long. 
Don’t want it now.” 

“You should go out and seek it. 
useless expecting it to call upon us.” 

“But it has to-night,” replied the old miser, 
with more softened accents. The Minister bow- 
ed, with a pleased expression. With much grave 
charity and composure he was accustomed to ac- 
count for all the strange conduct and opinion he 
met in the world, which, as long as he tenanted 
it, he did not expect to find joined with the nicety 
of an ivory puzzle, or toned and tinted with the 
harmonious delicacy of a Watteau. 

Amy returned, and very pretty she appeared 
in the change of dress. True, the frock was some 
sizes too short for her sturdy limbs, but its color 
in contrast with the rich brown of her hair and 
deep bloom upon her cheek was becoming and 
tasteful. The picture lighted up that humble 
room upon the instant. 

“Well, this is a change—quite a fairy, I de- 
clare, and ready for a good supper.” 

Thus the Minister, patting the glossy head, 
while the child simply looked her thanks. 

“ Poor little thing !” he thought ; “I should like 
to know her story, and what has brought all this 
about.” 

“ Better sit down,” exclaimed Laban, impatient- 
ly. “This ain’t a club, and we ain’t often honor- 
ed with wisitors, or we’d get some furniter in; 
and you ministers ain’t used to roughing it this 
way. Lord, how I hate the clergy!” 

And without more ado Mr. Wix set about pick- 
ing a chicken bone. Disdaining those luxuries 
of civilization, the knife and fork, he had taken 
the largest of the bones between finger and 
thumb, and was ravenously gnawing away at it. 

The Minister saw that his little friend was lib- 
erally provided for. He contented himself with 
a hard biscuit, whereat Laban’s eyes glistened 
with greedy satisfaction. 

“You’re a small eater, you are,” he said; “ you 
can come to supper often on these terms.” 

“Tt will be your turn next to come to supper 
with me.” 

“Don’t go out—told you afore.” 

“But I want to persuade you.” 

“T ain't to be persuaded. Call that bone pick- 
ed, girl?” He snatched it away, and fell to pick 
ing it himself, then he laid it carefully on one 
side with the simple remark, “Soup to-morrow.” 

“Where are you going to put her?” asked the 
Minister, after supper, indicating the child. 

“She'll sleep on some o’ the bundles ; my ham- 
mock’s at the top.” 

The Minister rose to go, bestowing a glance of 
kind pity, while taking the small hand and say- 
ing good-night. 

‘You'll allow her to come and see me to-mor- 
row? I will walk home with her, and bring 


I ain’t partic’lar 


It is quite 


something for your supper.” . 

“T don’t mind on those conditions; and when 
you are about it you might make it enough for 
the next day’s dinner.” 

After their new friend had gone there was:a 
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dreadful stillness in the place, and the little girl’s 
heart began to quake. There were such gloomy 
corners and grim nooks, such flickering and flit- 
ting of shadowy, shapeless horrors, she experi- 
enced a sense of strong, overpowering terror. 
She noticed, moreover, that the old man became 
morose and silent. She cast slant looks on his 
furrowed face, hard-toned as some old Dutch 
masterpiece. She searched every wrinkle for 
one kinder and tenderer than the rest, but all 
were hard, and darkened over with an expression 
more chilling than the hardness. She ventured 
to cough, and he started as though a gun had 
gone off. She pushed the candle a little aside so 
that it could no longer shine upon the face, and 
it guttered and flickered and snapped as though 
it had caught the infection, and he glared upon 
that candle viciously. Down from the niches 
of darkly colored wood, up from the tenantless 
basement, out from the cupboards and shelves, 
came the uncanny company that troubled the old 
pawnbroker. 

“Tsay,” he gasped, with bated breath, “it’s no 
good sitting here. I'll get to bed. Do you drag 
out some o’ the bundles, and put ’em on the coun- 
ter.” 

“T couldn’t sleep there, all the things would 
see me. I'll creep into some corner. Shall you 
be far off 2” 

“Top o’ the house. ’Tisn’t a lively walk to it, 
either. You shall accompany me—in course 
that’s what I had you for. You'll soon run down 
agen.” 

And he strode off, the child trembling, pale 
with fear, and standing in as great dread of him- 
self as of the ghostly horrors around. She ran 
after him, never daring to look behind her, and 
holding one little bit of his coat-tail between 
fingers and palm. There seemed no end to the 
twistings and twinings of the ancient dwelling, 
all deserted save for the stores of property and 
dust-thick reserves untouched for ages. Their 
footsteps had a strangely muffled sound, and she 
seemed to hear a creeping in their rear. Chilled 
and so desolate, she could not restrain her tears. 
He turned upon her with smothered fierceness. 

“Tf you don’t leave off that snivelling, I'll pitch 
you out o’ the window.” And he pointed over the 
strewn floor to where she could see the reflection 
of a street lamp upon three moist balls dingily 
golden. She checked the sobbing, and they went 
higher and higher still, until just beneath the tiles 
was a cunning recess in which the old man con- 
cealed his valuables. It was here he made his 
bed, slung as upon shipboard, sacking and a 
moth-eaten blanket, and an unredeemed coverlet. 

He gruffly said good-night, and pushed close 
the garret door, while the trembling child stood 
outside, unable to move from very fear. She 
crouched by his door, straining to catch the 
slightest sound, for even that would be company, 
would tell of something alive in the house. She 
buried her face in her hands to keep out the 
dreadful darkness, while her elbows rested upon 
her shaking knees. The rain pattering on the 
tiles made an unearthly fidgeting, the wind came 
soughing along the landing, the sign hanging 
without creaked with the gibbet rhythm—that 
most dismal of all the refrains of midnight. 
Somebody somewhere had put a flower pot on 
the ledge of an upper window, and this blew 
down, and a tile went rattling after it, making “a 
devil of a din,” to quote from Laban, who also 
heard it. The noise effectually broke the spell 
of horror that had bound the child, by leading 
her thoughts to others—some one had placed 
that flower pot there, that some one was not so 
very far off; she would seek out the back win- 
dows. Houses were close together at this part, 
as she had noticed when in the yard below. She 
might see a light somewhere. What company it 
would be! 

Gliding cautiously along the clammy wall, she 
came to a door; it was locked; her heart went 
down a little at that, while the swift feet of a 
rat pressed her foot as it ran over the eminence. 
Farther on she nearly fell through an opening 
that yawned in her very path. She came to the 
stairs, and paused, uncertain about descending— 
they were sure to creak beneath her footstep ; the 
old man would be alarmed, might mistake her 
for a robber, perhaps sally forth with some dead- 
ly weapon—but it must be attempted; and light- 
ly as a fairy she stepped over the perilous ground. 
Opening another door at the foot of the stairs, a 
gust of close, musty air met her in the face; 
but there was no window any where that she could 
see, and she tried the adjoining door. Yes, there 
was a window, and three or four stars upward, 
and the sorrowful, desolate child sat down in the 
centre of the litter scattered upon the floor, think- 
ing of her mother, who might even then be cold 
and white under the great grim river. She look- 
ed hard and with terrible yearning at those stars, 
which, what with her tears and the rain, were 
sadly diluted before their rays reached to her 
heart. She felt so wholly woe-begone and mis- 
erable, and so given up, it required all the child- 
ish faith to go on looking for that window. It 
was no light matter turning out from that room 
again, so cheerless and intensely dark was all 
without. While feeling her way along the pas- 
sage, she suddenly heard a sound that transfixed 
her with horror; it was a footfall, as light as her 
own, and then a panting breathing as some- 
thing passed close. All that she had suffered 
was as nothing compared with her feelings at 
this moment. Half suffocated, quivering with 
dread, in awful trepidation, she stretched forth 
her hands. They encountered the handle of a 
door, which she opened and darted through, 
straight to the window, which was open. Very 
near she saw the open window of an adjoining 
house, where a boy, who seemed to her even as 
an angel, was placing some pots of flowers upon 
the ledge, probably mindful of some favorites 
before the gentle rain was over. He was all in 
white; a light in the room seemed to shed a halo 
about the fair young head. The face, seen by 





starlight, was of infinite beauty. Without paus- 
ing to think of the dangerous nature of the act, 
with one little cry of warning, the girl flew 
straight to the saving arms, an astonished face 
bending over the nestled captive. It had all been 
done so quickly, it could not but be done with 
safety. In circumstances of instant peril it is the 
wavering which destroys. Whoever she might 
be, however she came, the boy lent his tender 
protection, and held her firm until the fluttering 
heart was quiet and the panting breath was still. 
Then he softly closed the window and drew down 
the blind, by which time the little one was her- 
self again and blushing finely, which of course 
made her look ten times as pretty. On this score 
there was not a pin to choose between them, for 
a more bewitching pair of faces could not well 
have been found in London. The boy was very 
young, not, perhaps, more than a year or so older 
than herself, yet exercising in this sudden and 
delicate emergency so much of grace and tender- 
ness, a stronger and braver than our girl might 
well have been befooled into clinging to the an- 
gelic theory. He was so quiet with it all, with 
that sensitive tact so often found in boys, but 
seldom in girls. So soft with his words and 
ways, she could not have been more safe or more 
contented with the tenderest of women. Form- 
ing an impromptu toga with an Austrian blanket, 
the scarlet and blue stripes of which lent another 
foil to his beauty, he offered the visitor a low 
easy-chair beside the bed, while he enthroned 
himself upon the latter, contemplating, with ad- 
miring leisure and with perfect respect, the flushed 
little face before him. Then he said, with a charm- 
ing smile: 

“We are always meeting strangely, Amy. Per- 
haps you will tell me what is the matter now, and 
how you came next door.” 

“T’ve been left in pawn. Ah! I’ve known 
some trouble, Arthur, since I saw you last.” 

“Not been ill again, I hope ?” 

“No, not been ill again. I’ve lost him’ And 
since then, Arthur, I’ve belonged to just any 
body.” She cried a little at that, and, all sym- 
pathy, the boy took the girl’s hand in his, holding 
it warmly, and saying: 

“T am sorry for you, so sorry! What can I 
do to help you?” 

“Take me somewhere from this place. I can 
not go back to that house ; it is horrible! I was 
nearly dead with fright when I heard the flower 
pot fall; then I was so thankful, for it told me 
there was somebody about, and I made for that 
side of the house and saw you, and then I knew 
that I was safe.” 

“Come a little nearer and tell me all about it. 
Whisper, then it won’t wake any one. I’m only 
here for a night or two, while Dr. Nichols’s house 
is painted. They have gone to stay in Sussex 
while it’s going on, and I have to tell visitors that 
the doctor will return very shortly. For any very 
urgent case I have to telegraph directly. I’m 
going to leave the doctor when they return ; the 
life does not agree with my health. I think it’s 
this close part of London after the country air I 
have been accustomed to. The doctor promises 
to try and get me into some other quarter, and, I 
hope, in some other form of employment. I don’t 
like this. Ive told the superintendent at my 
Sunday-school.” 

“Good gracious! If you’re not bringing that 
Sunday-school up again.” 

““Why not? I am happy there, and the super- 
intendent is very kind.” 

He did not disclose the delicate motives of his 
wish to get away to more perfect strangers than 
these relatives of the Blakes, among whom some- 
thing was ever recurring to remind and sadden. 
Nor did he enter into his longings for some supe- 
rior form of life wherein he could acquire knowl- 
edge of that great and lofty kingdom of art and 
letters, whereby he might rise in the world to 
equality with those of whom poor grandfather 
had told, yet from whom he was so alienated. 

“But I want you to tell me about yourself,” 
he said; “about your being there.” 

“Oh, it’s too dreadful!” with a shudder. “It 
makes me cold to think of. Give me a corner of 
your blanket, will you, Arthur ?” 

“ You can have another,” said the boy, proudly. 
She wrapped one about her, and cozy enough the 
pair looked, very like a brace of Esquimaux, in 
fact. And so the history was whispered, and she 
saw him start at mention of the Minister, respect- 
ing whose personal description and kindness he 
drank in every word. 

“T think you’ve also met the gentleman who 
has been so kind to me, who called to see Miss 
Rose at Dr. Nichols’s.” 

“Oh! Rose is her name? I’ve not forgotten 
how nice you look out walking. Well, suppose 
I have met with the same gentleman; you are 
not jealous ?” 

“No, Amy, but I’m going to his house in Lon- 
don to-morrow, and I was thinking, if I took you 
with me, he might find you a home.” 

“He wanted to do so. I will go with you. I 
should like to live with him and you all my life.” 

The sensitive delicacy of the boy was shocked 
by this candor. He flushed to the brow while 
saying, 

“That would not quite do, you know. But 
tell me of your escape. First, I think it was the 
miser himself you heard behind you. I know 
that he walks in sleep. He has dreadful nights, 
I believe. Last night, when I went to the win- 
dow to gaze at my stars, I saw him, and he had 
a most frightened look, but I can not tell wheth- 
er he was asleep or awake. The poor old man 
must be very lonely.” Arthur spoke with great 
sadness. It revived thoughts of another who had 
been as lonely, but, oh! so different. 

“Tell me—why do you go to the window to 
look at the stars?” 

“It is when I am thinking—thinking—think- 
ing! Of atime before ever you knew me.” 

“Of a happier time ?” 

“Much happier! When one I loved would 





pat me on the head, and call me beautiful and 
good.” 

“Yes ; [have had that time too. Now, I fear, 
gone forever. But why your stars?” 

“He first led me up to them, taught me to say 
prayers to the great God beyond them, explained 
all their beauty, and told me of all His love. And 
at those times I learned to look with reverence at 
the stars, to look upon the sky as home; but 
since that I have looked—when they were to be 
seen—with affection, for it seemed his face was 
watching me; each night before my bed-time.” 

“ And the flowers you think so much of ?” 

“Are from an old garden you would not care 
to pluck a piece of wall-flower from, but which 
is dear to me as dear can be. I brought them 
here because of the paint. I shall take them 
wherever I go.” 

Bright, beautiful boyhood! Tarnished so soon, 
wounded so often, finding so few to understand 
it! Alone with its tender instincts, aloof with 
its loftier poetry, time of the highest hopes and 
most lovely tunes, of the sweetest dreams and 
purest thoughts, how beautiful is boyhood ! 

“And now, what are you to do, Amy? Of 
course you can’t remain here, and all the peo- 
ple are gone to bed.” They were quiet trading 
folk, whom the doctor attended, and often sent 
lodgers to, when the upper rooms were empty. 

“T will just curl up in that arm-chair and go 
to sleep. I've slept in more chairs than beds in 
my time, but they haven’t all been as comfortable 
as this. Good-night, Arthur, and thank you.” 

And before very long she had settled her- 
self as described, and was fast asleep. This pair 
—motherless, fatherless boy and girl—seemed 
thrown curiously in each other’s way in this city 
of strange fellowships. 

He extinguished the light and drew up the 
blind. The soft radiance of the starlight fell 
upon the girl’s face, which, turned toward him, 
with parted lips, down-fallen lashes, and straying 
locks, looked piquant enough for a kiss. He went 
and kissed her; but it was in memory of that ideal 
sister yearned for so long. And when he went to 
sleep it was with his face turned to those self- 
same, coldly glittering, unsatisfying, and unan- 
swering stars. 

[TO RE OONTINUED.] 





HUMMING-BIRDS. 


FPYHE humming-birds form one compact family, 

named Trochilidz. They are all small birds, 
the largest known being about the size of a swal- 
low, while the smallest are minute creatures whose 
bodies are hardly larger than a bumble-bee. 
Their distinguishing features are, excessively 
short legs and feet, very long and pointed wings, 
a long and slender bill, and a long extensible tu- 
bular tongue; and these characters are found 
combined in no other birds. The feet are ex- 
ceedingly small and delicate, often beautifully 
tufted with down, and so short as to be hardly 
visible beyond the plumage. 

The colors of these small birds are exceedingly 
varied and exquisitely beautiful. The basis of 
the coloring may be said to be green, as in par- 
rots; but whereas in the latter it is a silky green, 
in humming-birds it is always metallic. The ma- 
jority of the species have some green about them, 
especially on the back; but in a considerable 
number rich blues, purples, and various shades of 
red are the prevailing tints. The greater part of 
the plumage has more or less of a metallic gloss, 
but there is almost always some part which has 
an intense lustre as if actually formed of scales of 
burnished metal. <A gorget covering the greater 
part of the neck and breast most commonly dis- 
plays this vivid color, but it also frequently occurs 
on the head, on the back, on the tail-coverts above 
or below, on the upper surface of the tail, on the 
shoulders, or even the quills. The hue of every 
precious stone and the lustre of every metal are 
here represented; and such terms as topaz, ame- 
thyst, beryl, emerald, garnet, ruby, sapphire, gold- 
en, golden-green, coppery, fiery, glowing, irides- 
cent, refulgent, celestial, glittering, shining, are 
constantly used to name or describe the different 
species. No less remarkable than the colors are 
the varied developments of plumage with which 
these birds are adorned. The head is often 
crested in a variety of ways; either a simple flat 
crest, or with radiating feathers, or diverging into 
two horns, or spreading laterally like wings, or 
erect and bushy, or recurved and pointed like 
that of a plover. The throat and breast are 
usually adorned with broad scale-like feathers, 
or these diverge into a tippet, or send out pointed 
collars, or elegant frills of long and narrow plumes 
tipped with metallic spots of various colors. But 
the tail is even a more varied and beautiful orna- 
ment, either short and rounded, but pure white or 
some other strongly contrasted tint, or with short 
pointed feathers forming a star, or with the three 
outer feathers on each side long and tapering to 
a point; or larger, and either square, or round, or 
deeply forked, or acutely pointed; or with the 
two middle feathers excessively long and narrow ; 
or with the tail very long and deeply forked, with 
broad and richly colored feathers; or with the 
two outer feathers wire-like and having broad 
spoon-shaped tips. All these ornaments, whether 
of the head, neck, breast, or tail, are invariably 
colored in some effective or brilliant manner, and 
often contrast strikingly with the rest of the 
plumage. Again, these colors often vary in tint 
according to the direction in which they are seen. 
In some species they must be looked at from 
above, in others from below, in some from the 
front, in others from behind, in order to catch the 
full glow of the metallic lustre. Hence when the 
birds are seen in their native haunts, the colors 
come and go and change with their motions, so 
as to produce a startling and beautiful effect. 

The name we usually give to the birds of this 
family is derived from the sound of their rapidly 
moving wings—a sound which is produced by the 
largest as well as by the smallest member of the 





family. The Creoles of Guiana similarly call them 
bourdons or hummers. The French term, oiseau- 
mouche, refers to their small size, while colibri 
is a native name which has come down from the 
Carib inhabitants of the West Indies. The Span- 
iards and Portuguese call them by more poetical 
names, such as flower-peckers, flower-kissers, 
myrtle-suckers, while the Mexican and Peruvian 
names showed a still higher appreciation of their 
beauties, their meaning being rays of the sun, 
tresses of the day-star, and other such appella- 
tions. Even our modern naturalists, while study- 
ing the structure and noting the peculiarities of 
these living gems, have been so struck by their 
inimitable beauties that they have endeavored 
to invent appropriate English names for the more 
beautiful and remarkable genera. Hence we find 
in common use such terms as sun-gems, sun-stars, 
hill-stars, wood - stars, sun - angels, star-throats, 
comets, coquettes, flame-bearers, sylphs, and 
fairies, together with many others derived from 
the character of the tail or the crests. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN NEW 
AMSTERDAM. 


See illustration on page 49. 


WE come, ye friends and neighbors all, 
The stout old burgher cried; 
Fill up the glass, fill up the bowl, 
Put work and care aside. 
Come, drink with me a hearty health 
To the jolly good new year; 
Let us renew the days of old 
With song and right good cheer. 
Solemnly the old clock saith, 
Life to-day, to-morrow death ; 
Ye know the old, but not the new ; 
Be faithful all, be strong, be true. 


This is my daughter blushing here— 
Come, child, close to my side. 
Who the most worthy of you all 
To claim her for his bride? 
An honored woman shall she be; 
To say it I have right. 
Draw nearer, friends, and I will tell 
My vision of last night. 
With measured tone the old clock saith, 
Life shall stronger be than death ; 
Good shall come of all things new ; 
Wait with faithful hearts and true. 


When the church bells rang at midnight, 
And the new year was born, 
While silently the old year passed, 
Haggard, weary, and worn, 
I seemed in my sleep to be climbing, 
Climbing with nimble feet, 
To the top of a lofty steeple 
O’erlooking a crowded street. 
Merrily the old clock saith, 
Years bring life as well as death ; 
Old things yield when come the new ; 
Much is false, but more is true. 


Our fields were gone, and in their place 
A mighty city stood; 
Never in lands beyond the seas 
Have I seen aught so good. 
Proud buildings towering to the skies 
I saw on every hand, 
And trade and commerce had their mart 
Right here where now we stand. 
Softly then the old clock saith, 
Change will come, but first comes death ; 
Sorrow not, for these things new 
Stand on your foundations true. 


I saw a countless fleet of ships 
Upon our rivers ride, 
And strange new craft with wheels and smoke 
Crossing from side to side; 
What these may be I know not, friends, 
But they reminded me 
Of some portly burgher puffing his pipe 
In our land beyond the sea. 
Musingly the old clock saith, 
Life is strange as well as death ; 
New years bring inventions new, 
Many false and many true. 


Above the streets, from masts of ships, 
There floated something new, 
With many stripes and many stars— 
A flag red, white, and blue. 
Give thanks, my friends, and bless my dream: 
No English flag shall wave 
Over New Amsterdam when we 
Are resting in the grave. 
Solemnly the old clock saith, 
The fight shall be for life or death ; 
But liberty shall bloom anew, 
Justice rule, and men be true. 


I saw my daughter, in my dream, 
Leading a noble band 
Of strong and brave and sturdy men, 
The owners of our land; 
More than two hundred coming years 
Shone bright on sire and son, 
Down to a rosy, fair-haired boy 
In whom my blood shall run. 
Quietly the old clock saith, 
Changing years bring life and death ; 
New years are Sore ver new : 


Time is sure, and time is true. 


Hurrah, my friends! A hearty toast 
To the jolly good new year! 
A bumper, too, for the centuries 
When we're no longer here; 
When our children’s children, on and on, 
Shall pass our solid cheer, 
And our good Dutch town grow stronger 
With every glad new year! 
Still, as ever, the old clock saith, 
I mark time for life, for death ; 
For me the old, for me the new ; 
Time shall show thy dream is true. 
H. S. C. 
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BREAKING BULK ON THE EAST 


INDIA DOCKS, LONDON. 

MONG the chief things that attract a visit- 

or’s attention in London are the m i 
docks that line the Thames, and afford every pos- 
sible facility for commerce. These docks, which 
are both wet and dry, cover an immense area, the 
London Docks alone occupying ninety acres, while 
the East India Docks, which are next in size, and 
which were originally designed for the exclusive 
use of the East Indian trade, although they are now 
open to vessels from all parts, cover some thirty- 
six acres, inclusive of the entrance basins, and 
afford room for massive warehouses filled with 


tea, spice=, drugs, and other Eastern products. | raise 


BREAKING BULK ON BOARD A T 


Besides these, there are the West India, the St 
Katherine’s, the Victoria, and others. These 
structures look as if they might have existed for 
centuries ; nevertheless, they are of comparative- 
ly modern origin, the oldest, or the West India 


| Docks, having been opened only in 1802. Pre- 


vious to this time commerce 
losses from plunder and delays, amounting, it was 
estimated, to millions of dollars. These embar- 
rassments stimulated the merchants to secure the 


establishment of a system ol docks, which have 


gradually been extended to the principal sea-port 
towns of Great Britain with great success. Of 
these, the docks of Liverpool are esteem¢ 
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the ship is a striking contrast to the placid de- 
meanor of the Chinese seamen, whose quaint 
figures, with their coiled up pigtails, loose blue 
trousers, and bare feet, among the litter of cocoa- 
nut matting on deck, have a picturesque diversity 
of effect. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Supscriper.—Velvet sacques are fashionable this 
winter trimmed with beaded passementerie or with a 
fur border. 

Evoonomy.—Yonr gold and black striped silk will look 
very well made up with a basque and deep over-skirt. 
Have a plastron and facings of plain old gold silk. 

Miss 8.—Wear your bonnet or not during the cere- 
mony. It is a matter about which there is no rule. 
Do not send out invitations to receptions in your new 
name until after marriage. 

Lerrice.—Chatelaine is pronounced as spelled. —The 
patterns ordered were sent you by mail. 

Susir.—Use facings of cream-colored satin to trim a 
navy blue silk for evening wear. 

L. D.—Get olive green cashmere or silk to go with 
your striped silk. Make the vest and tablier of the 
striped, with a marquise polonaise of the plain ma- 
terial.—Copying is very difficult to get, and is not re- 
munerative work. 

Mrs. Woop.—We can not advise the use of soda on 
your hair, The book called Ugly Girl Papers will in- 
form you about such matters.—Myrtle and olive green 
are among the most stylish colors this winter; navy 
blue is not as fashionable as it formerly was. Young 
girls wear sacques of cloth either very long or else of 
medium iength, reaching half the length of the figure 
below the waist. The large collars have been illus- 
trated in the Bazar. 

A. Z.—Your plum-colored dress is nice enough to 
have a belt made of four folds of the silk used as trim- 
ming. 

Oxp Supscrtner.—Sponge your black silk with warm 
water, in which you have put two or three tea-spoon- 
fuls of ammonia, and while damp press out the creases, 
Put the silk between black cloths while pressing, so 
that the iron may not touch it, or the lint of the white 
ironing eloth adhere to it. 

Jane Eyre.—The long seams of the back are most 
popular at present, but we can not assure you that the 
fashion will last several seasons. Sixteen yards is not 
a large pattern of silk for a suit. You will probably 
have to use silk of a lighter quality for the lower skirt. 
Have an over-dress with basque, and apron front with 
princesse back. 

Arriwtion.—We do not advise the use of depila- 
tories, but you will find that and kindred subjects 
treated in the Ugly Girl Papers—a volume that will be 
sent you by mail from this office on receipt of $1. 

Von Rosex.—Baste some layers of flannel around a 
large bottle, then baste your lace upon this, smoothing 
out every point. Put the bottle in a kettle of cold 
soap-suds, and let it remain until the water has boiled 
half an hour. Dry in the sun, and do not iron; if 
basted carefully, the lace will be as smooth as if ironed, 
Get gray or blue-black basket cloth for a cut-away 
coat and over-xkirt to wear with your blue skirt. Have 
bourette, mixed green, pale blue, and red, to wear over 
your green skirt. Use handsome wide galloon and the 
new tassel fringe, with or without chenille, for your 
Diack silk dress and long sacque; the latter will be 
worn with any dress. 

Praou.—Silk trimmings are worn on cashmere. Have 
a square plastron or a vest of pleated silk on the front 
of your cashmere polonaise.—Of course you must re- 
quest signatures in your autograph album—few peo- 
ple would offer to write without being invited. 

Fiora.—Black velvet cloaks are worn this winter, 
especially when trimmed with fur or associated with 
other materials, Chinchilla, black marten, or silver- 
fox bands are most suitable. Seul-skin is very little 
used for trimming. 

Mus. J. E. P.—We can not tell you how to remodei 
your dresses by merely seeing samples of them. 

Mrs. L. H.—The Bazar costs $4 a year. 

Greratping.—Your sample is bourette. It would 
look best over a seal brown silk skirt, and should be 
made as a polonaise trimmed with two pipings of silk, 
one like the pale blue, the other like the yellow in the 
sample. Black silk will, however, answer for the skirt. 

M. 8.—Use pale pink instead of pale yellow with 
your sister's cardinal silk, Put a deep apron of the 
pink silk on the plain front, fastening it to the side 
gores with bows of pink and cardinal mixed. Then 
have a plastron of pink, or a long vest, and mix pink 
ruffles with red on the sleeves, This combination is 
very stylish for brunettes. 

K. Sr. C.—We do not answer inquiries about MSS. 
in this column. 

Lavra.—Get handsome bourette of olive, blue, and 
cardinal tints for a bride’s travelling dress, and make 
up with broad bands of olive velvet on the polonaise 
sides, or on the over-skirt. Have a felt bonnet of sim- 
ilar color, trimmed with brocaded ribbon of the tints 
in the dress, 

Carot.—A navy blue flannel skating suit would be 
very pretty with a Breton basque and vest, a kilt skirt, 
and a scarf of the flannel tied around below the hips. 
A seal turban, a jockey cap, or a high-crowned felt hat 
would be pretty. A gay wing or a scarf veil is the ap- 
propriate trimming. 

M. L. W.—We can not give you directions for bleach- 
ing your hair; on the contrary, we advise you not to 
do any thing of the kind. 

Heven.—Have a sacque or a Dolman made to wear 
with your princesse dress in the street. Get a dark 
green or olive felt bonnet to wear with your bourette 
costume, and trim it with double-faced ribbon show- 
ing pale blue on one side if you are a blonde, or pale 
yellow if a brunette; the other side in either case 
should be green. Two long braided loops for the 
back hair, and loose waves or Montague curls in front, 
will suit for most occasions. 

Eoonomy.—Your silk is damson-color, and would 
Jook well made up with gray bourette. 

E. D. G.—The fancy stores advertised in our col- 
umns will furnish you designs for your screen. You 
should communicate with them, 

Annie Taytor.—In Bazar No, 48, Vol. X., you will 
find on page 685 a picture of a dress with kilt skirt, 
sash, and pleated yoke blouse. 

An OLp Sunsoriper.—Read about wraps for mourn- 
ing in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 51, Vol. X. 

Sinorre Apuirer.—To transfer embroidery designs 
to colored materials, take a mould made of transpareut 
mould paper, and pass a needle at regular intervals 
through the outlines of the design and through the 
mould. Lay the mould thus perforated firmly on the 
material, pass a wadding pad filled with powdered 
chalk over the mould, and fix the outlines thus formed 
on the material with white paint, which must be mixed 
with white liquid lime or gum-arabic. It is best to use 
& ruling pen for the drawing. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Rookport, Mass., April 2d, 1877. 

Mr. Epiror,—Having read in your paper reports 
of the remarkable cures of catarrh, I am induced 
to tell “‘ what I know about catarrh,” and I fancy 
the “snuff” and “inhaling-tube ” makers (mere 
dollar grabbers) would be glad if they could em- 
blazon a similar cure in the papers, For twenty- 
six years I suffered with catarrh. The nasal 
passages became completely closed. “Snuff,” 
“ dust,” “ashes,” “ inhaling-tubes,” and “ sticks ” 
wouldn’t work, though at intervals I would sniff 
up the so-called catarrh snuff, until I became a 
valuable tester for such medicines. I gradually 
grew worse, and no one can know how much I 
suffered or what a miserable being I was. My 
head ached over my eyes so that I was confined 
to my bed for many successive days, suffering 
the most intense pain, which at one time lasted 
continuously for one hundred and _ sixty-eight 
hours. All sense of smell and taste gone, sight 
and hearing impaired, body shrunken and weak- 
ened, nervous system shattered, and constitution 
broken, and I was hawking and spitting seven- 
eighths of the time. I prayed for death to re- 
lieve me of my sufferings. A favorable notice in 
your paper of Dr, Sage’s Catarrh Remedy induced 
me to purchase a package, and use it with Dr. 
Pierce’s Nasal Douche, which applies the remedy 
by hydrostatic pressure, the only way compatible 
with common-sense. Well, Mr. Editor, it did not 
cure me in three-fourths of a second, nor in one 
hour or month, but in less than eight minutes I 
was relieved, and in three months entirely cured, 
and have remained so for over sixteen months, 
While using the Catarrh Remedy, I used Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery to purify my 
blood and strengthen my stomach. I also kept 
my liver active and bowels regular by the use of 
his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. If my experience 
will induce other sufferers to seek the same 
means of relief, this letter will have answered its 
purpose. Yours truly, 
—Com.] 8. D. Remick. 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is the result of using F. Covpray’s Eugenie’s 
Secret of Beauty. Warranted to be harmless. 
$1 00 per box, at L.Suaw’s Hair and Beautify- 
ing Bazar, 54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Ave., N. 
Y., and all druggists.—[ Com. | 








ACTRESSES AND OPERA SINGERS 
No longer patronize the poisonous enamels for- 
merly used on the stage to atone for complexion- 
al deficiencies, but use instead that healthful 
emollient and genuine beautifier Lairp’s BLoom 
or Youtu, which, both on account of its purity 
and the permanence of its effects, is superior to 
all other cosmetics, whether plastic, fluid, or 
powder. While it imparts brilliancy to the skin, 
it neither chokes the pores nor injures the super- 
ficial nerves.—| Com. | 





Bersetr’s CoLoGxE is prepared from the pur- 
est and best materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
ness and delicacy of perfume.—| Com. ] 





Sanratoca Springs tn WinteR.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Lustitute has ‘Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—{Com.] 

















Corvine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
hemselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
SAVE THE PIECES. 


Tue bold little boys, 
Who smash up their toys, 

Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDING’S RICH GLUE, 
They'll be made good as new, 

Another year’s hacking to bear. 





If the mirrors are smashed, 
Or the dishes all crashed, 
Save the pieces, no matter how small; 
For the glue is at hand, 
That will make them withstand, 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent, or ball. 


Sare the pieces, we say, 
And you'll find it will pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new. 
To save these hard times, 
We'll aid Christmas Chimes, 
So cultivate SPALDING’S GOOD GLUE. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


HERS SONS, 





oe 
=o 


U.6. GUNT 
184 Firra Avenue, 


(BROADWAY AND 23d STREET,) 




















OFFER SPECIAL 


REDUCTIONS 


ON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
Seal Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 


(Imported and Their Own Manufacture,) 


Circulars and Wraps. 


N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


My Fall importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs, 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, and all 
materials for Needle-work, all at the lowest prices. 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, 
and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, 1876 (in addition to the two awards—one for 
the best pianos, and the other for the best pianoforte 
material—decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 


CERTIFICATE: 


“This is to certify that the pianofortes of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Par- 
lor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qualities and nov- 
elty of construction, and in all points of excellence they 
received our highest average of points, and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs, Steinway & 
Sons’ ‘ Highest degree of excellence in all their stijles.'” 

Extracts made and — from the Note-books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached a 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
C#™ The next highest exhibitor's average only 
90%; OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS-STEINWAY HALL, 
109 and 11 1 KE. 14th St., N.¥. 


YN y) | Manufacturers and 
BEN | LEY BRO ¢y Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 

Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies pe ag Sime House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss Y HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 

















Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3g-]b. 
and 1-Ib. packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 

TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Hahbe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing injurious. Any druggist will prepare it for 
35 cents. Circulars may be had by enclosing stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 
PI ANO Retail Price $900, only $260. Parlor 

ra Gs O Organa, Price $840, only $95. Paper 
Free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


5 ELEGANT MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c. 
Agent’s outfit 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford,Conn. 











RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Bapovreat, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N.Y. Send for Circular. 
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DRY, HARSH, UNMANAGEABLE 





&, 






i Hair, is rendered soft and glossy by Dr. 
Jayne's Hair Tonic. It stimulates the scalp, pro- 


motes the growth of the hair, and prevents it falling out. 
/t is also a capital dressing for the hair, and cleanses it 


| from dandruff. 





| Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, an 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to us. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for elegance and durability, dressed in twenty differ- 
ent Styles of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be arranged with the greatest of ease. 
Price $6 each, and upward. 

Ladies buying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange the same. 

Also, the largest Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
puffs. Invisible Fronts for Young and Old in hand- 
some Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
House in the country. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each; $2 per 
dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved manner, 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

A complete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the Com- 
plexion, a Specialty. $1 per Box. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

* Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Hair Stainer from 
the lightest Blonde to the darkest Brown, warranted to 
be harmless. $150 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID," 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $150 and $2 50 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Vegetable Veloutine, an 
elegant and indispensable Toilet Powder, marvellous 
for its beneficial qualities to Ladies and Infants alike. 
$1 per Box. 

A Large and Magnificent Assortment of Real 
Tortoise Shell, IVORY, and JET GOODS for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, such as Combs, Ornaments, 
Watch-Chains, Lockets, &., all at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices. Repairing neatly done. 

Send fur Illustrated Price-List. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 Wes: 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, N. Y. 


DON'T FAIL TO USE 


Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 


Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 

sides, maintaining an upright tread to 
the Foot, and avoiding uneven wear 
of the Sole and Upper. It doubles 
the durability of Shoes and 
Boots, saves expense of re- 
heeling, is Noiseless, does not 
Tire the Foot, and does not 
Slip. No nails to wear the carpet. Can be attached 
by any one. Twelve Sizes made suitable for all Shoes 
and Boots. Samples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 
plying, sent postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Liberal 
discount to the Trade. N.B.—In ordering, send width 
of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = Bt eiaiaieieieta 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = eS Swewaeae 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Be THO POW is ceiitaccctsdescmses TQ 
SIX subscriptions, one year...... tenceeccaste OF 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN SQuakE, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 

7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Ma@aztng, 20 volumes 
of the WEEKLY, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WEEKLY, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥Y. 


BAZAR 


FASHION- PLATE, 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 


| JAMES McCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


| A\HLE Napkin Holder advertised last week is a 


F ractical and necessary article that must commend 
itself to all parents. Even grown people use them 


with pleasure, profit, and neatness. 








HA RPER ‘s BA ZAR. 





Janvary 19, 1878.] 





James Mebreery & Go, 


BROADWAY & 11th St., 


ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR 


Fall Importations 
IN 


VELVETS, SILKS, 


AND 


SATINS, 


At Prices Lower than ever before Quoted 
in this Country. 





Orders by Mail Carefully Executed. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. LX. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, vie eh Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 











WECM niciadetndisa tata ideaubdecuuses ada ek 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 

Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt... “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, ‘Over- 

skirt with Diagonal Front, and Wa king Skirt “ 44 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and. Long 

Ww alking $ SEE a bbsinnetersnsececeeandsaeneeus 48 
LADY’S ULST ER, with Russian Hood......... “« 50 
BOoY’s WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 

boy from 4 to 9 years Old).........cccccceeee * 50 

Vol. X. 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS... ~~ ss 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRES ‘ ieee 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tabliier § “« 9g 


r 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “ ¢ 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 















NG MMI a caiewaciesmae nog ks diem caroanaunes ole 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long Walking Sk ROE ate 15 

SCARF DO —— Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

SRP SINE dia wana kancacanneese ged wsesicas oe 
BRETON COsTuna (Basque, Over-skirt and 

Wt SN Uiadiicsnendanccdannsesicicnccneesd baka 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... aa 
GIRL'S W. ARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over- skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... Late 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt............... i 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 
DIAGONAL POLON _— with Princesse Back, 

Ce See ee 21 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt..............4. a 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ 9 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

SG WF AUIS MGs c ccivcoccse. cocsedcccooen’ “<3 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER “= 
BRETTON WRAPPER...... oe 
SUMMER POLONAISE a 

O00 aces eecedecnsicesn.06.c0sceccseces “ 99 
Ss Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

skirt Se in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 81 
PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over-skirt, and 

SHORE WOME MENG o5.0s.s vnseccsedcasicdene * @ 
ee POLONAISE and Long Walking 

MiRcuas cudscchedisacnadataadtacsatnandewace 40 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walkin 

Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, an 

Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 

Ee re * 40 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT « 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Si fittcsa sccccceuss a 
BACQUE- DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fa 

| RP Rm an a “ 42 
COMBINATION PRINCES SE Cc M “44 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained he ee “ 44 
MAKQUISE POLONAISE and Demi-Trained 

Machen cidGisswlddenaensrssetsisenwkawses 46 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “* 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... * 46 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. ** 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 

Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 

Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 

— Coat (for misses from 7 to 15 years i 

iced se ismseUnGeases ae xe waaavann cee 4 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 

Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 

MIRC asleswapoxucan on ° 
BELTED CARRICK SQ 

skirt, and Walking Skirt aneaiemsce Gad wuedaeere ~*~ oe 

Vol. XT. 
PLABTRON WRAPPER occ ccccsnccsccccccces = 3 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Snits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK — 


Removes Blemishes and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Send for Circular to Mme. LA FRANC, 571 Bway, N. ¥. 








“MIXED Cc ARDS, ‘with name and card case, 2, 15¢. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 








183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


On and after Monday we mers reduce our entire Stock 
to close prior to our Semi-Annual Inventory. Silks, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Laces, Notions, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
_ 183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N.Y. 





OUR FALL STOCK OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children’s Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for$5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Suits and 
Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 
gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, the flaunting hideousness of 

the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 

to disfigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 

aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 

hing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
ostage stamps or currency). 


ENRY TETLOW, 122 ArchSt., Philadelphia. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1878 


Offers Extraordinary Inducements to Subscribers. 


In the February Number will be commenced 


TWO NEW SERIAL NOVELS: 


One, entitled “‘ Macleod of Dare,” by 


WILLIAM BLACK, 
the celebrated English Novelist, with illustrations 
by Pettie, Millais, and other distinguished artists; 
and the other, entitled “The Return of the 
Native,” by 


THOMAS HARDY, 
also effectively illustrated. 

Harprr’s MaGaZINnE gives more space than any 
other popular Magazine to special illustrated ar- 
ticles on 

ART SUBJECTS, 
and to important 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 
treated in a popular style. 
The Illustrated Descriptive Papers 


in Harper’s MaGazine cover every quarter of 
the globe, and are as beautiful in illustration as 
they are entertaining and instructive. 


Illustrated Short Stories and Poems 


are a special feature in every Number. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. 


= Fashionable Cards, mek tei alike,with name, 10¢, 


2 postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.—C irculars free, 
or Stampep Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 

95 ¢ styles, 1c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 





or 40 in 
DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





PLAITER & FLUTER makes 80 
plaits at one operation. Also oth- 
er first-class articles for Agents. 
W. CASLER, 99 E. Madison St., 
Chicago. Mention this Paper. 


20c., with name. 





“ARDS, 25 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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Ladies’ “Guide to Needlework, | 


EMBROIDERY, WORSTED WORK, KNITTING, CROCHET, &e. 
By S. ANNIE ons Assistant Editress of ‘‘Godey’s Lady Book.” 


This is a charming little hand-book of all the various kinds 
of Needlework, Embroidery,Crochet, Worsted Work, with their 
numerous stitches, and is invaluable to all who are fond of 
fancy work, Every Lapy wit Finp 1T A Nexprut Compan- 
ION FOR HER Work-BaskeT anv Tor.et-Casr. 
is liberally and beautifully illustrated with designs to accom- 
pany all the directions and explanations, 


Each chapter 


CONTENTS: 


Embroidery, Braiding, Applique Work, Canvas Work, Bead 
Work, Lace Work, Tatting, Knitting, Crochet Work, Netting, 
Transferring, Perforated Card Work, Persian Rug Work, Patch 
Work, Tambour Work, Wire Work, Doll Dressing, with numer- 
ous designs ; also, for Scrap-Baskets, Color 
Cases, Shoe Bags, Work-Baskets, Edgings, Handkerchief Bor- 
ders, Point-Lace Edges, Shopping Bags, Feather Embroidery, 
Zephyr Flowers, Picture 
Pockets, Shawl Case, Net Embroidery, Cretonne Work, é&e., ke. 


Rugs, Needle- 


‘rames in Crochet, Tippets, Wall 





Eighteen chapters ; abe 100 illustrations; 160 pages. 


Price 50 cents, 
Price $1. 
For sale at all Book-stores and , ~~ am or sent by 
mail, postpaid, on og of bed ben 
1ENR LIA 





er —— Richly Illuminated. 
Bound i iy ull Clo 


Addresi 
YT.W MSs, Publish 
46 Beckman | Street, N. 2 rvity. 





| dented low prices. 











(1878 JONES 1840 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 





NOVELTIES, 





Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 
over 100 feet square, replete with newest and most 
stylish Winter Goods, in greatest variety and best 
chosen of any house in the City, from every article of 
use or furniture for kitchen to elegant parlor outfits, 
and every conceivable article of personal apparel, In- 
fants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Undergarments, 
Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces, Gloves, and an end- 
less variety of Fancy Goods and Notions, at unprece- 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
oo — 
SACQU! ES. oe ae MILLINERY. 
O O _ 
SUITS. GC 0 Fanoy Goons. 
0 } 
SHAWLS. 0 om _ HOSIERY. 
0 0 
FU. RS. a 16 e? AOFS. 
x x 








Dighth Pn Eighth Avenue | 





AND 


Nineteenth Street. 3 


Nineteenth Street. 





x 


mas 

J ONES 
SHOES. 9 _ OQ SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oO” ciorns. 
UNDERW BAR O O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. © A 07 CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ‘\V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods,Toys, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, 
and a large assortment of general Housefurnishing 
Goods. Stock all Newly Imported, and will average 
30 per cent. below ordinary prices. 

-_> — 

(a Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
»xrompt attention, Samples and Cata- 
ozgues sent tree, 

JONES, Sth Ave., 


corner 19th St. JONES. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our out-of-town customers will find it greatly to 
their advantage to send to us for samples. 











We are now reducing Stock preparatory to our Semi- 
Annual Inventory, and will offer great bargains in every 
Department. 





Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furs, Shoes, Millinery, &c. 





Catalogues promptly furnished, and Orders by Mail 


carefully attended to. 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Surivrr’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter 
how faded or shabby in appearance—resTorep 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be 
Orders by mail promptly attended 
SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 

Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


_ CRAPE- 
Electro Gold Watches, 


STEM WINDERS, 

ANCHOR MOVEMENTS, 
Accurate, durable, and guaranteed 
to stand test 10 WEARS, only 

5. _ Ladies’ and Gents’ Key 
Winders, $12. 
Watches sent C.O.D., privilege 
of examination before payme nt. 
F. ©. MILLER & CO.,117 Fulton St., 
Send for Circular. "New York City. 


4 Very ‘Best, L: L atest Styie Cards, 1 no 2 alike, with 


name, 1c. ST AR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. L: adies 
may apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
38th St., N.Y. Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 


65 Mixed Cards 
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with name, 10c. and stamp. 
C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. i 
LADY AGENTS to sell an article 


W AN TEI every Lady will buy. Samples Free. 


Address, B. C. SMITH & CO., 242 Elm St. Cincinnati, Oo. 


= stern 


Fine Cards, Damask Repp, &e., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn’ 
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~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


CYPRUS: og pense CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations ‘Guia Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Louis Patma pi Crsnota, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Liter ature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations, 
Svo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 

IL. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
Illustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 

IIL 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, By J. M. Car- 
noouan, M.D. Part III. ae Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
I. and Il. , together, $1 00 

IV. 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, 
Ex-Agent and Consul-Geueral in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

VW, 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wintiam 
C. Prime, LL.D. P rofusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 

VI. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trownrmer. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $250. (In a box.) 

Vil. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Macavtay. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VIIT. 
LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macaunay. 


32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


By Lord Maoavtay. 32mo, 

DP 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 
Lord Maoauay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

XI. 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 

Evcéenr Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XII. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Grorgk Warp Nicuots. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XIIL 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE, By S&S. G. 
W. Benjamin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Dluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

XIV. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Haraiev Presootr Sporrorp, With 109 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

> As 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
bamental Cover, $1 50. 

XVI. 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, in All 
Times aud Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
203 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. 

XVII. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Rev- 
elation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
M‘Gill University, Montreal; Author of “The Story 
of the Earth and Man.” 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


By 


INDUSTRY, 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. S8vo, Or- 








*,” These Novela are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, oat 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
1zmo, Cloth, $1 50; 


A Young Wife’s Story. 


By Wittiam Brack. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
By Harriette Bowra. 25 cts. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. 
trations. 35 cents. 


With Ilus- 


What He Cost Her. By James Payn. 40 cents. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 


By R. D. Buackmore. 
50 cents. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. 
Ensor. 20 cents. 


Amos Barton. By Grorce 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Grorer Extor. 20 cents. 


Janet's Repentance. By Groner Exiot. 20 cents. 


Carita. By Mrs. Ovipnant. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Parriok. 25 cents, 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams. 25 cents. 

Percy and the Prophet. By Witkre Conrins. 20 
cents. 

Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuet Hory. 15 


cents, 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Onipuant. 40 cents. 


ee Harvrr & ne nens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





tw Harvre’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
A Month and Expenses 
SAMPLES FREE 


“SALESMEN 
= WANTED SALESMEN 04 25 fascitie Cleans 


XTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 

, postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y 
Watch Catalogue, with mp pe how 
to make money. Address M. Cronegh 
& Co., Philadeiphia,or Milw aukeo, Ww Vis. 


ELEGANT CARDS,name in gold,silver,or je et, 
l0c. G.A.Spr'ne & Co., E. Wallingford, Conn, 


= 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 4u-page illustrated Jewelry and 
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Poor Preacuer. ‘‘ These are what my lady parishioners gave 
trying to sell them, and buy me an Ulster.’’ 


FACETLE. 

‘Tux death of a fashion correspondent is reported from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. She tackled a stray copy of Euclid, under the 
impression that it was a sewing-machine company’s book of dress 
patterns. She struck proposition five in spherical trigonometry, 
and gazed on it at once, and said, ‘I know what a fichu basting on 
a purple polonaise is, and I have met with barége cretonnes cut bias, 
but when it comes to making dresses for huampbacked women, and 
trimming them with isosceles and perpendiculars at right angles to 
the plane A E G, then, indeed, I feel that I am not fitted to solve 
life’s terrible mystery.” 


Inranoy 1s Stumper—Kidnapping. 


A Rea Vivisrorionist—The dress-maker who cuts your wife’s 
* body” to pieces, ‘ 
ASTRONOMICAL AND SCIENTIFIC REMARKS. 
(For Students and Examiners.) 


. The earth is round, isn’t it? 

. Yes. The older it grows, the rounder it becomes. The earth 
is losing all its figure. Its rotundity is proved by your constantly 
meeting the same people over and over again. 

¢ Have you any farther proof ? : 

. Yes. So few people are able to “ go steaight.” 

Q. How about “ objects at a distance ?” : 

A. It has been demonstrated that the more remote any object is 
from you, the farther off it appears, and when it has quite disap- 
peared from view, it may be fairly considered as entirely out of sight. 

. Some lecturers illustrate this with a fly and an orange. 

. Do they? Then you pay for the fly, give me an orange, and 
I'll take a ride in the first and suck the second. 


1S tar ree 
Domestic GARDENING For ALL THE YEAR RouUND—Sew buttons. 


Si a aa 
Ressta’s Cunistmas Dinnen—Turkey. 
a. eae PAS Sel 


A NICE POINT. 
Brineer. “ Wot’s the most genteel thing for a lady as is a lady to 
carry in the street, Nora?” 
Coox. “Sure, thin, some prefers a three-volume book ; but I pre- 
fers a roll of music mesel{—quite careless and aisy like.” 
~ianaeilipaaateliacts 


Mrs. Partington has great reference for the lethargy of the Church 
of England; some of 
self never could go so low as descent. 


— ee 
Operations in Suncery—Curing hams, heeling boots, opening a bank 


account, letting a vein—man in, putting*plaster on a house. 














er Ann's sisters had been nemcons, but she her- 


HARPER'S BAZA R. 





[January 19, 1878. 
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SEEING THE OLD FELLOW OUT. 


Provers For ovr YounG Frienps at Cunistmas—“ One box in the 
hand is better than two on the ear.” 


es 
ONE WHO INDULGES IN EXPENSIVE Tosacoo—A man who is always 
smoking hams. 















HOLIDAY CHORUS. 
“Wuat'’s THe Price or Tuts?” 








and a bear with a sore head, but my dogs of war saved me.) 
still looking at the king, and the fox at the grapes, and the fretful porcu- 
pine had not parted with her quills, when I reached home, where I found 
a present awaiting me of two dozen (four-and-twenty) blackbirds all ready 
prepared for my Christmas pie 
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SEEING THE NEW YEAR IN. 


THINGS WHICH EVERY MAN CAN DO 
(Or thinks he can, at any rate). 


Write a novel, a love-letter, or a leading article. 

Drive a horse, shoot a pheasant, and order a good dinner. 

Poke the fire on sound scientific principles. 

Make a cigarette as well as a machine. 

Pick the winner by the preliminary canter. 

Ride a bicycle without six months’ practice. 

Pack his own portmanteau far better than a man-servant. 

Make an after-dinner speech worth being reported. 

Spot a snob without so much as speaking to him. 

Cook a chop, carve a goose, or concoct a first-rate Champagne cup. 

Know where to bny the best of shooting boots and breech-loaders. 

Judge a horse, a glass of wine, or a water-color drawing. 

And, finally, make his wife believe the reasons he alleges for his 
absence on the race day, or for taking suddenly a short trip with- 
out her. scalable 

Isonation 1x Acr.—“ Ah!” sighed old Mr. Pennilove, “I am a 
ay Cry I have not a friend in the world to die and leave me 


any thing!” a 


A Zoo.ostoat. Ramere.—Having given the cat-o’-nine-tales her 
milk, and patted the dog in the manger—he seemed to smell a rat— 
I put on my borrowed plumes and left home just as the cuckoo 
clock was striking nine, bent on accomplishing one of two things— 
either to beard a lion in his den or to break a butterfly on a wheel. 
I called at my fish-monger and poulterer’s, but he had nothing in his 
shop except a fish out of water (very like a whale) and a March 
hare; but his wife said he was absent on a wild-goose chase, and 
had set some springes to catch woodcocks before he went, so would 
be sure to have a bird in the hand in the course of the morning. I 
ordered a couple of Welsh rabbits, and went on my way. I had 
bought an ounce of civet of the apothecary, when, hearing a cry of 
““Wolf!” i rushed into a china shop, and there encountered a bull, 
which I took by the horns, and was thanked by the Mayor for my 
courageous conduct. On my way back I crossed the fields, and had 
the rare good fortune to catch a weasel asleep, and—attracted to the 
spot by the croaking of a frog out a-wooing (without the maternal 
consent)—to find a toad with a precious jewel in his head. (Luckily, 
I saw a snake in the grass just in time.) Nothing else remerkabss 
occurred, except that I met the lion of the season on a white ele- 
phant, accompanied by a little dog proud of its side pee. and saw 
a man with a bee in his bonnet nursing a dear gazelle, and throwin 

»hysic to the dogs. I shed some (crocodile’s) tears at the ~—. ( 
‘orgot to mention that I was pursued by a wolf in shee '. clothing 
ie cat was 








SOMETHING LIKE A BABY SHOW. 











